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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES, 
—— 


T was to be expected that the Porte would acquiesce 
in the mixed occupation scheme. Not so Russia. The 
memorandum which the Turkish delegate presented to 
the Roumelian Commission is nothing more or less 
than-a formal indictment against Russia. It points out 
the agitation among the Bulgarians, their arming, the 
continual disregard, not only of the rights of others, but 
of the decrees of the Commission, manifested by Russia. 
Although the document has been forwarded to the various 
European Governments represented on the Commission, 
it is not likely that Russia will change her attitude. 


Now that. the proposal of a mixed occupation of 
Eastern Roumelia has again come to the foreground, it 
may be interesting to recall. the views expressed by the 
representatives of the various Powers when the project 
was first mooted by Count Andrassy at the Berlin Con- 
gress. When the question of the evacuation of the 
province by the Russian troops was brought before that 
body, Count Schouvaloff remarked that if the evacuation 
were Carried out within the prescribed period disturbances 
would inevitably occur among the Bulgarians, owing to 
the “ mutilation ” of their nationality ; and he added, in 
almost the same words as those of Prince Gortchakoff’s 
reply to Lord Salisbury’s despatch of the 26th of January, 
that Russia “ décline la responsabilité d’une evacuation 
prématurée.” That Russia has done her best to ensure 
the fulfilment of it Schouvaloff’s prediction all the 
world knows, and .it is probable that there is 
hot $0. much ‘tiered between his. policy and 
that of his chief as ‘Count Schouvaloff’s friends 
find it convenient to insinuate. At that time, too, 
the Count, who is now represented as the warmest advo- 
cate of the mixed occupation, opposed it by some very 
sensible arguments, which our Government might do well 
to take to heart before it finally commits itself to an 
acceptance of the scheme. According to the fifth protocol 
of the Congress, he remarked that the proposal was 
“extrémement codteuse et compliquée,” and that “il 


redouterait, entre les soldats de ces troupes mixtes, des 
collisions dont la plupart seraient peu importantes sans 
doute, mais dont quelques-unes pourraient devenir plus 
graves, et prendre méme les proportions d’un incident 
Européen.” ‘The danger is now not only that collisions 
should take place between the troops of the occupying 
Powers, but, which is perhaps even more important, 
between some of the troops and the new Bulgarian 
militia. The realisation of the plan would also; as Count 
Schouvaloff truly observed, be very costly; and the 
revenues of Eastern Roumelia have been so thoroughly 
drained by Russian administration that there can be very 
little, if anything, left: to pay for an occupation which 
both the Turkish Governor and the Bulgarian population 
will detest. How is the money to be provided? Count 
Andrassy will probably find it even more difficult to 
obtain funds from his two Parliaments for an East 
Roumelian occupation than he did for a Bosnian occupa- 
tion ; and the British taxpayer, who already grumbles at 
the burdens cast upon him since the present Government 
came into office, will not be inclined to spend more 
money for keeping down a rebellious ee. ina 
foreign country. 


THE relations between Austria and Turkey have 
latelf become more intimate. In Vienna a decidedly 
anti-Russian feeling is predominant. It isto the Austrian 
influence that the choice of the Turkish delegate for the 
Chairmanship of the Roumelian Commission is to be 
ascribed. The question of Novibazar has been settled. 
The strategically important points are to’ be occupied by 
Turkish and Austrian soldiers jointly... Of the sovereign 


rights over Bosnia and Herzegovina not a word has been 


said. 


WE are informed onthe best authority that Count 
Karolyi’s toast the other day—which was the occasion of 
much comment both in the English and Austrian Press 
—caused great annoyance to Count Andrassy. It is 
true that Great Britain and Austria have exchanged pour- 
parlers, in which an understanding has been arrived at 
to protect Turkey, as settled by the Treaty of Berlin, 
against further Russian aggression. But, nevertheless, it. 
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ambassador too zealous, ; 





VIOLENT and dangerous political questions ‘succeed 


each other so fast in Paris that they hardly leave the’ 


public breathing time. Since the Presidential change of 
the 30th January, scarcely a sitting takes place in France, 
whether of the Senate, the Chamber of Deputies, the 
Municipal Council of Paris, or of some other body, with- 
out a question arising upon which the fate of the 
Ministry hangs. The Parliamentary vacation and the 
postponement of the motion on the return to Paris gave 
hopes of a truce for six weeks, when suddenly the 
Blanqui question arose. Last Sunday a certain number 
of bye-elections took place. They excited very little 
interest, as in most cases the Opportunist Republicans, 
M. Gambetta’s candidates, were expected to have a walk 
over, when suddenly, contrary to all expectation, without 
a committee, without public meetings, without newspaper 
articles, nearly four thousand votes were registered at 
Bordeaux in favour of the old conspirator, Blanqui, a 
prisoner at Clairvaux, where he is detained in pursuance 
of a sentence of twenty years’ imprisonment for participa- 
tion in the events of 1870-71. Blanqui, who is iow 
seventy-five years of age, has passed thirty-five years of 
his life in gaol, for plots against every successive French 
Government, comprising those of Louis Philippe, the 
Republic, and the Empire. The Government, after the 
passing of the Amnesty Act, refused the request of some 
deputies of the Extreme Left to pardon this incorrigible 
and ill-fated revolutionist. His election for Bordeaux on 
the 19th inst. (date of the second scrutiny) appears 
certain, as the other candidates of the Extreme Left have 
withdrawn in his favour ; and the sum total of their votes 
added to the 4000 already recorded for him will be 
sufficient to defeat the Opportunist candidate, M. 


SHouLp Blanqui be returned, a difficult Constitutional 
question will arise, for he has neither been included in 
the Amnesty nor pardoned ; consequently, being deprived 
of his civil and political rights, he is legally ineligible. 
But the Chamber alone has to judge of the validity of an 
election, and it is difficult to say what its decision will 
be when this particular case is submitted to it. Possibly 
it may declare that the vote of Universal Suffrage cancels 
all disabilities, and it is known that the Extreme Left is 
prepared to support this principle. If, then, the election 
is declared valid, how will the Government and the 
Chamber act should, as will probably be the case, the 
Radicals of the large towns successively elect the pojitical 
prisoners of Clairvaux’? But this opens up a far vaster 
question ; for all the un-amnestied members of the 
Commune would follow in Blanqui’s path, and it is 
already announced that Rochefort will be a candidate at 
the first opportunity. If the Government, following the 
advice of several of the Republican newspapers, were to 
pardon Blanqui at once, they would be compelled by 
repeated elections to amnesty, one after the other, the 
most violent and the most compromised of the Commu- 
nists. The affair of Blanqui corresponds to a great 
extent with that of the Fenian O’Donovan Rossa, while 
that of Rochefort would recall the election of John 
Mitchell. But the embarrassment which the ridiculous 
manifestation of one or two Irish irreconcilables caused 
the English Government is as nothing compared with 
the uneasiness produced on a Moderate Republican 
Government in France, which is hardly yet formed, and 
by'‘no means sure of a Parliamentary majority. The 
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sning of the Socialistic and Anarchi¢ Party in 
france, which was believed to have been entirely 
destroyed by the complete defeat of the Commune. It. 
is seen now that this Party has been. reotganised,. and 
will have to be reckoned with in estimating the future 
balance of power. 


THE accusations brought some months ago against the 
late Governor and Deputy-Governor of the Crédit Foncier, 
MM. Frémy and De Soubeyran, have been proved, after 
a judicial inquiry, to be utterly unfounded. Our readers 
may remember that M. Christophle, the successor. of 
M. de Soubeyran, charged his predecessor with having, 
in 1875, distributed a fictitious dividend among the 
shareholders. Now that the charge has been disproved, 
M. Christophle is violently attacked for not resigning. 


THE return to France of M. Fournier, the Ambassador 
at Constantinople, has caused some excitement in diplo- 
matic circles. M. Fournier is looked upon as a probable 
successor of M. Waddington at the Foreign Office should 
the latter retire, or be compelled to resign. The 
differences of M. Fournier and his official chief are 
notorious. More particularly he disapproves of French 
advocacy of Greek pretensions, and looks upon the | 
Minister of Foreign Affairs as an archzologist who has 
got his notions of the Eastern Question from the Phil- 
hellenic romances of 1828. 





THE latest intelligence received from the Cape is by 
no means of a satisfactory nature. Again have our men 
been entrapped and slaughtered by the Zulus, and again, 
we fear, the disaster might have been avoided. On the 
12th of last month it appears that a detachment of the 
8oth Regiment, under Captain Moriarty, was surprised 
at daybreak, while in charge of twenty waggons, by a 
body of some four thousand Zulus, and from the scant 
details to hand we gather that they had encamped in a 
hollow with long grass sluits and weeds around them, 
which so favoured the enemy that they were enabled to 
approach unseen within fifteen paces of the camp. 
Captain Moriarty himself and sixty of his men are re- 
ported as dead and missing, and, it is said, so sudden 
was the onslaught that the men were unable to stand to 
their arms in time. With all respect to the well-known 
maxim, “ De mortuis nil nisi bonum,” it may be well 
to touch on one or two seemingly grave errors of judg- 
ment. First, how was it that the waggons were brought 
up in a hostile country within five miles of Umbeline; 
and, furthermore, in such a position as to almost invite 
attack ? Secondly, the enemy, we are told, had arrived 
within fifteen paces of the sentry before the alarm was 
given. From the fact that the men had not time to stand 
to their arms it would appear that the chain of sentries 
was not sufficiently advanced, and therefore one of the 
first rules of an outlying picquet (for it was nothing more) 
neglected. In long grass, or in any situation where an 
uninterrupted view cannot be obtained, double sentries 
far advanced, connected with the main body, and 
frequently visited by patrols, are an essential. With 
Insandula fresh in the memory, it seems all 
the more extraordinary that these precautions, 
to say nothing of laagering the waggons, should 
have been neglected. This fresh disaster shows how 
much credit can be given to Cetewayo’s protestations, 
and will bring home the lesson “never to despise one’s 
enemy” with painful force. ‘The further intelligence is of 
little importance, except the fact of Major Black and his 
twenty-seven volunteers finding one ‘hundred waggotis on 
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the field of Isandula, together with Colonel Crealock’s 
tent intact, which conclusively proves how mistaken and 
wrong it was of Lord Chelmsford to move away from the 
battle-field with such precipitation—a precipitation which 
now reads almost like a panic. 


THE German Government has been as determined as 
the Cabinets of Versailles and St. James’s to insist on 
the Roumanians carrying out the stipulations of the 
Treaty of Berlin. Its endeavours in this respect are not 
quite single-minded, for the differences which have arisen 
between the Ministry at Bucharest and the Roumanian 
Railway Company, of which a great number of shares 
are held in Germany, have contributed to make the 
Imperial Government very unyielding. The Roumanian 
Ministers have, by their continued attempts to evade the 
fulfilment of their engagements, entirely alienated German 
sympathies. .The quibbling and prevarication which has 
been carried on by them for a whole twelvemonth has 
made it necessary to insist upon nothing less than a frank, 
complete, and immediate adoption of the Berlin stipula- 
tions. 


A STRANGE story comes from Breslau, which, if true, 
covers the Government of Prince Bismarck and the 
Emperor William with disgrace. ‘Two Social-Democrat 
agitators, Mr. Kubisch and Mr. Keller, formerly editors 
of the Wahrheit, a paper crushed out of existence by the 
Anti-Socialist Bill, are said to have fled, in order to 
escape from judicial pursuits, but to have been brought 
back from abroad in consequence of a demand for 
extradition addressed to foreign Governments. The story 
of Mr. Kubisch is a particularly ugly one. Having gone 
to Stockholm, he was claimed by the Ambassador of 
the Emperor William; but the Swedish Government 
naturally refused to deliver him to his persecutors. After- 
wards he is stated to have made a journey more north- 
wards, to the Swedish town of Sdderhamn; but, 
to the misfortune of the refugee, his ship entered 
a port on the coast of Finland, where, at the request 
of the German Ambassador, he was pounced upon 
by the Russian police, and kept in durance vile for three 


months at St. Petersburg. The authorities there, not 


having been able to extract anything from him with regard 
to the publications in Russian and Polish which are often 
sent from Germany into the Czar’s territory, he was 
handed over to the police at Breslau, and now awaits his 
trial under five different charges connected with his 
former paper. German journals ask in amazement 
whether this statement, founded on Mr. Kubisch’s own 
assertion, can be true. In 1848, it may be remembered, 
the then Crown Prince (now King) of Prussia had him- 
self to fly for his life, seeking shelter in England. The 
Liberals of those days took no proceedings against him, 
though he was the author of the cruel massacres in 
Baden; but allowed him to return to Berlin three months 


later, after he had promised to Tespect the new Constitu- } 


tion. The way he kept that promise isa matter of historical 
notoriety. 


Owinc almost entirely to the obstacles thrown 
in their way by the Railway Companies, there will 
on Monday be no great gathering of Volunteers. 
Several minor assemblages. will, however, take place in 
different parts of the. country, and perhaps the un- 
patriotic conduct of the Railway Companies and the 
cynical indifference of the War Office will do little harm, 
The Railway Companies enjoy exceptional advantages, 
and it is, therefore, the more. indecent that they do not 
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cuntiniile at all  exenmiedatitele a little patriotism. 
Of course they can no more than other — be 
expected to carry on their business at aa loss. The 
Volunteers’ money is, however, as good as that of any- 
one else, and they do not dream of asking to be carried 
at exceptionally low rates. To convey a large body of 
Volunteers from and back to London next Monday 
would, however, involve a skilful organisation, of which, 
perhaps, all the traffic managers are not capable, and an 
amount of trouble which none of them would wish to 
incur. Hence the cessation of the monster Easter 
Reviews of a few years ago. We are sorry that they have, 
to all seeming, come to an end; for, Jace the late Sir 
Hope Grant and the military authorities, we think that 
those annual gatherings did good. They attracted 
public attention to the force, and made it popular. The 
Volunteers themselves liked these monster reviews, 
which consequently stimulated recruiting. They stirred 
up military ardour in the country; emulation between 
corps. was created, and the standard of the worst was 
raised tothe level of that of the best of the regiments present 
on these occasions. Finally, though the tactical instruc- 
tion was not very great, valuable practicein what may be 
termed applied drill was gained. On the other hand, 
the smaller gatherings have merits of their own. Little 
time is wasted in preliminary arrangements. The doings 
of each corps can be more closely observed, and their 
shortcomings more easily detected. More methodical 
instruction can be imparted. Nevertheless, we confess 
that we should be glad were the War Office to take the 
matter up, and give each corps an opportunity, at least 
once in every three or four years, of taking part ina great 
Easter Review in conjunction with regular troops and 
under carefully-selected Generals and Staff Officers. It 
is surely worth while to devote a little attention to an 
army of 200,000 men, and even to pander to ‘their 
fancies when thesc cost little, and, at all events, tend ta 
keep up that martial vanity which so largely underlies 


our military efficiency. 


Iw consequence ade iiaaeagl recent fall on the parquet floor, 
the Emperor of Germany has been suffering from a 
painful swelling on the hip-joint, which has, however, 
now almost disappeared. He frequently drives about 
with the Grand Duchess of Baden, who was his com- 
panion on the occasion of Hédel’s attempt on his life. 
The Emperor will shortly leave for Wiesbaden or 
Babelsberg, after which he will, as usual, take baths in 
one or more watering-places. ‘The present plan, which 
is, however, not yet definitely decided on, is that his 
Majesty should proceed from Wiesbaden to Téplitz, and 
thence by Ems to Gastein in Austria. The golden 
wedding is to be celebrated in privacy, but his Majesty 
has more than once expressed his fixed determination - 
attend the autumn manceuvres in Alsace. 


Baron HorMann, who has been. appointed chief of 
the Austrian Administration of Bosnia and Herzegovina,, 


_ has been for the last two years joint Finance Minister of - 


the Austro-Hungarian Empire, a post which is almost a 
sinecure, the budgets of Austria, and Hungary being 
managed: by the Finance Ministers of the respective, 
countries, while the joint army and navy estimates. are. 


arranged between them and the War Minister. of the 


Empire. Baron Hofmann’s claims to distinction, rest on. 
totally different grounds. He has been “ Director of the, 
Press” in the Foreign Office, and has in. this capacity, 


been in the. habit of “ inspiring” official, semi-official, and, 


non-official newspapers, and of sending such telegrams as, 


ail 
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seemed good to him. He is a great patron of the drama 
and of dramatic artists, whenever the latter are female, 
young, and not illlooking. He is great as a promoter of 
fancy bazaars, charity balls, and lotteries for the indigent. 
And, above all, he is notoriously the best leader of a 
cotillon in Vienna. He is succeeded at the Foreign 
Office by Herr Teschenberg, whose appointment is, how- 
ever, ad interim only, Baron Falke being mentioned as 
likely to become the future Press Director. The office of 
joint Finance Minister will not be filled up at present. 





WE recently mentioned that in Russia the ridiculous 
charge has once more been: brought forward against some 
Jews of having murdered. Christian child for the purpose 
of using the blood for Passover bread. Though the 
medical men themselves have already proved the im- 
possibility of the charge in this case—the girl having died 
through an inundation —the trial of the accused will 
actually take place in a few days at Kutais!. Under the 
fitting title of “4 Cannibal Easter Celebration,” Berthold 


‘Auerbach, who is himself of Jewish extraction, issues 


now, in the Berlin Gegenwart, an admonitory appeal to 
Christian theologians, “who,” he says, “know well that 
at no time, and in no country, has the often-repeated 
accusation in question ever had an atom of truth in it,” 
the use of blood being strictly forbidden to the adherents 
of the Mosaic faith. He further remarks that “ among 
the Society for the Conversion of the Jews there are not 
a few men of Jewish descent, who are fully conversant 
with the customs of their former co-religionists ; and why 
do these, who at present profess the ‘ Religion of Love,’ 
not raise their voice against the fiendish injustice under 
which their fellow-men suffer in consequence of such a 
manifestly absurd accusation?” “It is a bitter expe- 
rience,” Berthold Auerbach concludes, “that monsters 


in the Reign of. Thought, albeit, a thousand) times killed, 


always rise again.” Vec; it,haotruly been Said that a 
lie, once born, remains immortal. The special lie alluded 
to has, “however, its last refuge now in Holy Russia. 


Tue financial déroute: in Austro-Hungary which began 
during the Vienna Exhibition of 1873 is, it seems, not 
yet over. ‘Two recent occurrences painfully illustrate the 
general depression. In Vilagos (Hungary) the other day 
a vineyard and urban leasehold ground belonging to a 
peasant was sold for a debt of four hundred’ florins to a 
creditor for the sum of four florins and ninety kreuzers— 
less than half a sovereign. The lead and zinc mines 
near Lichtenwald, in Styria, were, in the year 1872, 
valued by competent experts at 1,700,000 florins, The 
mines were sold by. auction on the 2oth of March last, at 
the instance of a creditor to the amount of 40,000 florins, 
for the sum of fifty florins, z., five pounds. 


THE Crown Prinee Rudolf of Austria is to take a trip 
to Spain this year; he will be accompanied by Count 
Hans Wilczek, the organiser of the Arctic Expedition, 


and Dr. Brehm, the famous zoologist. 





THE Lancet has the’ following excellent remarks on 
The National Coffee’ Public House Society :—* The 
movement for establishing coffee houses extensively has 
our warmest sympathy. It is vain to get artisans out of 
public houses. The want of a little society is most 
natural to men of all classes, and especially men of the 
working class after a hard and perhaps a dull day’s work. 
Society and comfort and pleasant light, with facilities for 
harmless games, minus the bad elements of the present 
public houses, are great desiderata, and seem to be 


supplied by the coffee houses of the above Society, and 
in some instances by enterprising private individuals; 
It is still more satisfactory to know that such houses pay 
well as a commercial undertaking. Will the publicans 
not take a lesson, and supply the public with non 
alcoholic as well alcoholic beverages, which in the 
opinion of medical men are only to be taken safely in 
connection with a meal ?” 


WE hear that General Strachey has come home to write 
the Famine Commission report. We can well believe this 
to be true—first, because the Commission was supposed to 
be one that should deal impartially with the famine policy 
which was originated, inaugurated, and promulgated by Sir 
John Strachey, and Government holding the opinion that 
relatives are the severest of critics, jobbed out the Com- 
mission to relatives, connections, and intimate allies of 
the Strachey family; and, secondly, because General 
Strachey from his position as member of the Supreme 
Council was unable to accompany the Commission in its 
travels. So he can write the report with a pen unfettered 
by personal experience. 


HELENE von RacowiTza, on whose account Lassalle 
met with an early death in a duel, has of late published 
memoirs of her connection with the so-called Social 
Democratic agitator, whose secret interviews with Bis- 
marck the latter himself has testified to in a speech in 
the Reichstag. The Imperial Chancellor, on that occa- 
sion, said of Lassalle that he was a most interesting 
companion in conversation, and that, “so far from really 
holding Republican views, he had on the contrary, at 
bottom, monarchical sentiments—being only.in doubt as 
to whether the Hohenzollern Dynasty, or the Lassalle 
Dynasty, ought to wear the Imperial crown.” Helene 
von Racowitza now says that Lassalle, whom she 
enthusiastically compares to~ an—cagic, and so forth— 
though his worship was, in the end, of a rather unsatis- 
factory kind—held the following language to her :— 
“ Haye you an idea of my plans and final aims? No? 
Then look at me! Have I the air of a man who would 
be satisfied with playing second fiddle in the State? Da 


‘you believe that I sacrifice my sleep, the marrow of my 


bones, the power of my lungs, in order to fetch the 
chestnuts from the fire for others? Do I look like a 
political martyr?. No? I will act and struggle—but I 
will also enjoy the prize of the struggle; and I 
will put upon your brow—let me call it, for the present, 
the diadem of victory.” Then, taking her before a 
looking-glass, and speaking of his Presidential aims, he 
finally asked her whether he and she did not form a 
“proud Royal pair”? No testimony of Helene von 
Racowitza is, however, required to prove that Lassalle 
was simply actuated by selfish ambition. Both in his 
public speeches, and in his acts, evidence is to be found 
of his having merely started his agitation with a view of 
taking revenge upon the Progressists, who had refused 
accepting him as a parliamentary candidate on. account 
of his dissolute life, and of his having tried to foist him- 
self upon Government by means of a double game— 
haranguing the masses in a pseudo-revolutionary style, 
whilst entering into occult dealings with Bismarck, the 
opponent of parliamentary freed freedom. 


Ir is high time that some active steps were taken with 
reference to the modus operandi of the Metropolitan 
Police system. Seldom does a week pass without the eye 
being caught by paragraphs in the daily papers headed 
“ Another Police Blunder,” or “The Police and the 
Publi¢,” and occasionally (but this is of rare occurrence) 
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the reader may notice the fact that a policeman has been 
fined for assault or over-zeal. Some time ago we had occa- 
sion to point out the reckless manner in which the offending 
and the unoffending were arrested and charged, without 
the smallest discrimination ; also how little attention was 
paid by the magistrates to the protestations of an inno- 
cent man and the testimony of his friends. In a crowd 
' or unruly mob, such as assembles on most occasions of 
. public interest, it is well-nigh impossible to distinguish 
absolutely, in the first “charge” of the force, who are 
the actual offenders, consequently the innocent must 
often be taken with the guilty, though inspectors might 
with advantage tear themselves out of the grooves of 
officialism, and sift the matters brought under their 
notice with a little more discernment. Yet there is no 
very great personal injury inflicted, beyond the extreme 
annoyance of being locked up for a night in a cell with a 
gentleman who alternates the last music-hall song with a 
fit of drunken tears, vowing eternal friendship in the 
intervals, and the righteous indignation caused on the 
following morning by that wisest of all wiseacres, the 
magistrate, whose decision as a rule amounts to “ Not 
Guilty, but don’t do it again.” Unpleasant as these 
things are, they must remain until police magistrates 
and police inspectors, choose, or are chosen, to investi- 
gate charges with less bias than at present. 

It is not of this class of blunder that we now wish 
to speak, but of one that is far more serious, 
involving in many instances actual loss of life. It is an 
axiom with every man belonging to the Metropolitan 
Police Force that an individual found out of the perpen- 
dicular is perforce drunk and incapable. We admit that 
in many cases this is a correct diagnosis. But there are 
exceptions to every rule, and latterly there have been, 
unfortunately, many cases in which “ Mr. Policeman ” 
has been entirely in the wrong. Let us take, for example, 
that of Mr. James Dixon Meade, which occurred last 
week, and is one of numerous instances we could quote. 
It appears that Mr. Meade was found, at a quarter to 
eight on Friday evening, lying on the pavement at Ebury 
Bridge. On being questioned, he stated he wished to go 
to his wife and family, who lived at Walworth ; but, as he 
could not walk, he was immediately taken to the station 
as “drunk and incapable,” and locked up in the 
drunkards’ cell for the night. At six o’clock the next 
morning Mr. Meade became worse, and ¢hen the doctor 
was called in, who promptly ordered his removal to the 
Union-house, where he died in an hour from advanced 
disease of the kidneys / The coroner’s jury found that the 
police had made a mistake, that Mr. Meade was quite 
sober when charged, and there the matter ended. It is 
a pity that the jury did not return a verdict of man- 
slaughter against the Inspector who investigated the 
charge ; for we feel confident that, until this is done, 
matters will be allowed to continue in this haphazard 
way, and a trial for manslaughter would have been the 
surest way of calling the attention of both the country 
and the Government to a grave scandal. There is no 
doubt that the calling in of a doctor to examine those 
whom Policeman X may consider “ drunk and incapable ” 
should be made obligatory, and in every case so brought 
before a magistrate the doctor’s certificate should be 
appended. It would in a great measure be conclusive 
evidence, and would save a deal of “hard swearing.” If 
objection was raised on the score of expense, we are 
confident the public would far sooner pay a trifle more, 
to secure themselves a certain amount of safety, than as, 
at present, leave their lives in the hands of ignorant 
Serjeants and Inspectors blinded by officialism. 
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“Party is the madness of many for the gain of a few.”—Swirt 


LONDON, SATURDAY, APRIL 12, 1870. 








BLUNDERING AGAIN. 


T is perhaps something of a truism that the gravity 
of events is not always to be measured by con- 
siderations of size and number; But the latest news from 
South Africa illustrates this truism or truth too forcibly for 
it to be unpardonable to repeat it. A combat in which 
barely a hundred men were engaged on our side is 
but a small matter in these days, and the loss of sixty 
out of the hundred, though a heavy proportion, is of 
itself trifling enough. But the history of this unlucky 
affair against the outlawed chief, Umbeline (who is not, 
it must be remembered, a subject or even an ally of 
Cetywayo) is, if possible, more unpleasant, and suggests 
more unpleasant conclusions, than that of the Isandula 
disaster itself. We are told that on the 7th of last 
month a detachment of the 80th Regiment more than 
a hundred strong was ordered to meet or to escort a 
convoy not far from the town of Luneberg, on the 
north-western frontier of Zululand. In this district 
guerilla warfare has for some time been going on with 
Umbeline, a member of the Amaswazi tribe, and a kind 
of border chieftain, who is a thorn alike in the side of 
whites and Zulus. . This gentleman has repeatedly within 
the last few months eluded the efforts of Colonels Wood 
and Rowlands to rout him out of his strongholds, and is 
well-known as a bold and wily warrior, with a considerable 
following of ‘‘ broken men ”—Zulus, Swazis, and what 
not. To fescort a convoy past him was certainly a deli- 
cate task for a handful of men, and required the greatest 
care and judgment. Let us see how that care and that 
judgment were exercised and displayed. 

In the first -place, the detachment endeavoured to 
ford the river Intombe, which separated them from 
Umbeline. This operation was begun at nightfall, and 
with such skill and foresight that half the number were 
left on the other side. Thus, in the face of a numerous 
and watchful foe, a small body of men were halved, 
and the halves (the river being swollen) were practically 
unable to help each other. So far so bad. But it might 
be thought that if'a sudden freshet or other accident had 
brought about this mishap, at any rate extraordinary dili- 
gence and watchfulness would be used to counteract its 
possible ill effects. This is the way in which this was 
done. The men on the further and more exposed ‘side 
went to sleep in their waggons—not laagered behind 
them—and chose for their repose a hollow place sur- 
rounded with high grass, so that it was impossible to 
keep any look-out for.the enemy: A thick mist com- 
pleted the arrangements of the: detachment, and was 
probably thought to constitute a kind of coat of darkness 
in which it could sleep invisible. | Umbeline would 
have deserved to be assegaied by his own men if he had 
not taken advantage of these astounding tactics. He 
came down through the mist and the long grass with four 


thousand men and cut off the detachment on his side of 


the river, only about a dozen escaping to the other side. 
Those who had been left behind did the best they could 
by firing across the stream, and when they saw that it 
was a hopeless battle, wisely made the best of their way 
back to their base at Luneberg.. It is to be presumed 
that in sending a hundred men to perform a difficult duty 
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under the noses of four or five thousand foes the com- 


mander at this town had at least made some arrange- 


ments for their support, These arrangements we are 
glad to learn had a most satisfactory result, and the 
commanding officer soon arrived at the shores of the 
Intombe. He did not catch the Zulus, but he “read the 
burial service” over his fallen comrades. The union 
of ecclesiastical functions with those of British 
military and naval officers has often excited some 
wonder in the minds of foreigners. We have not the 
slightest objection to make it; it is on the contrary a 
decent and seemly practice: -But it would perhaps be 
even better that a commanding officer should make 
arrangements for keeping his men alive than that he 
should consult the proprieties in the matter of their 
burial. The contrary course of conduct might unfortu- 
nately in the long run result in his having no men left to 
bury. 

We must apologise for adopting a tone of even appa- 
rent levity in reference to so grave a matter. But there 
are occasions when if one does not laugh the only 
alternative is to cry. It is really difficult to say whether 
indignation or lamentation best suits such a case as this. 
The matter may of course have been misrepresented by 
the brief accounts which have reached us. But if it has 
not, we repeat that not everi at Isandula have the lives of 
English soldiers been flung away by such shameless 
blundering. Every schoolboy who has read his Scott and 
his Cooper must see the madness of the proceedings of 
this unlucky detachment, whose commander we do not 
name, because fortunately for him a soldier’s death has 
expiated, as far as possible, his incomprehensible 
behaviour. There cannot be a Volunteer, there can hardly 
be a civilian, though he may never have handled a 
rifle, but he must see that to divide a tiny force in the 
face of an enemy, and then to neglect not merely means 
of defence, but even the ordinary watchfulness 
which is practised by the sentries at a palace 
in St. James’s Park, are blunders inexcusable and 
intolerable. We have in Africa, as the Rorke’s 
Drift business shows, men who if properly led will 
equal or surpass the bravest deeds of their fathers 
at Malplaquet and Albuera. The lives of these heroic 
soldiers are flung and muddled away by conduct which, 
if it had been possible under Marlborough and Beres- 
ford, either of those commanders would assuredly have 
soon rewarded with a halter or a file of musketeers. We 
have said, “if it had been possible,” but in this “if” 
lies, we fear, the whole solution of the difficulty. All 
attentive students of military history know the mysterious 
manner in which good or bad conduct spreads from a 
commander-in-chief down to his subordinates. When 
Generals are bold and prudent, there is no exercise of 
bravery and forethought that may not be looked for from 
colonels and captains. But nothing is so contagious as 
military misconduct in high places. The incomprehen- 
sible weakness of the head in South Africa would seem 
to have paralysed or to have infected the members, and 
Heaven only knows what further bad results may come 
from the process. ‘One thing, however, is very certain, 
that the Government cannot afford to look over such 
things as this Intombe disaster. They are, indeed, guilt- 


less enough of the Zulu War, which all England sees to: 


be a blunder, and half Erigland holds to be a crime. But 
politics have but a rough justice of their own, and 
Governments. before tow ‘have’ suffered for crimes of 
which they were innocent! Had it not been that, as 
Lord Pembroke has wéll’ pointed’ out, the constant 
factiousness-of the Oppdsition -has discredited them as 
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political critics, the murmurs against the Ministry would 
before now have become dangerously strong. It may be 
that the “ Second in Command ” and the “ Adviser,” who 
have been, not much to the edification of military critics, 
sent out, may be able to infuse some new and better 
spirit into the conduct of the war. It may be (though it 
does not look like it) that there are more men of the 
stamp of Chard and Bromhead and Gardner than of 
those unfortunate persons, living and dead, whom, as we 
have said, we will not name. But one thing. is certain, 
that a few repetitions of Isandula and Intombe will write 
mene tekel on the wall for Lord Beaconsfield and for his 
Government. As to the reasonableness and justice of 
such a consequence, there may be many opinions ; as to 
the certainty of its occurrence in the case supposed, no 
one who knows anything of English political history can 
have the smallest doubt. 


THE EGYPTIAN DIFFICULTY. 


INISTERS have had their Easter holiday broken 
in upon by the addition of another to the many 
questions, great and little, which they already had to deal 
with ; but the announcement of the Khedive’s reckless 
behaviour last Monday can hardly have taken them by 
surprise. Everyone who has watched the progress of 
events in Egypt during the past few weeks must have 
been prepared for such a crisis, though many may have 
hoped that it would be deferred, or even averted alto- 
gether by some fortunate accident. As it is, the excite- 
ment which it has caused among certain sections of the 
public appears to be greater than it need be, and we 
shall be surprised if the Government does not find an 
easy and safe way out of the difficulty, perhaps all the 
more readily and catiofactorily because the Khedive has 
chosen to act with such suicidal folly. 

The difficulty has been long in growing. Years agoit 
was known that Egyptian finances were in a state of 
hopeless embarrassment, chiefly due to the Khedive’s 
greed of wealth and love of aggrandisement. There was 
so much show of success in his schemes, and he imported 
into them so much real or false imitation of European 
civilisation, that for a time the world was deceived, and 
the money that was thus lent to him in abundance 
enabled him to carry on the deception, until his creditors 
began to clamour loudly for payment of the debts they 
had allowed him to accumulate to an amount which there 
was really no prospect of his being able to reduce or even 
to pay interest upon without extreme economy and the 
utmost financial prudence. It is nearly three years now 
since Mr. Géschen and M. Joubert, on behalf of the 
bondholders, undertook to devise remedial measures for 
him, and to their proposals it suited him to assent for the 
time, though he soon found an excuse for repudia- 
ting them. Hence arose prolonged confusion and angry 
complaints, especially from his French creditors, which 
compelled him last year to make overtures to his formet 
Minister, Nubar Pasha, then living as an exile in Paris, 
and it was ultimately agreed that Nubar Pashashould return 
to Cairoas Premier of aresponsible Cabinet, with Mr. Rivers 
Wilson as Chancellor of the Exchequer, empowered to 
collect as much revenue as possible, and pay what interest 
he could on the public debts, and M. de Blignitres as 
Minister of Public Works, empowered to see that as little 
money as possible was squandered in local extravagances 
and on the Khedive’s own lavish establishments, . That 
such a cosmopolitan experiment in constitutional goveri- 
ment should ever have been entered upon in the centre 
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of an Oriental despotismewas sufficiently strange, and 
if it had failed after honest trial no one might have been 
to blame ; but being professedly desired by the Khedive, 
and sanctioned by the English and French Governments, 
honest trial was due to it. That it never had, Obstacles 
of all sorts—some of which can be clearly traced to the 
Khedive himself and to unscrupulous advisers and 
agents in his service, while others may be plausibly attri- 
buted to jealous representatives of European Courts, and 
to foreign adventurers and political mischief-makers— 
were thrown in its way until, in violation of his pledges, 
the Khedive a few weeks ago dismissed Nubar Pasha 
and assumed the direction of the Cabinet, by which he 
had undertaken that he should be himself directed, and 
in which Mr, Rivers Wilson and M. de Blignitres held 
offices ostensibly free from hisinterference. It was only 
in natural sequence to that arbitrary proceeding that he 
should now have also dismissed Mr. Wilson and M. de 
Blignitres. His alleged reason for so doing, that he 
and his ulemas and pashas have devised a scheme for 
offering better terms to the foreign bondholders than the 
discharged Ministers proposed, will deceive no one. It 
is a lawless act of despotism for which no excuse of any 
sort can be found, and an altogether unwarrantable 
insult, not only to Mr. Wilson and M. de Bligniéres, but also 
to the English and French Governments, who consented 
to their entering the Egyptian service, not alone or chiefly 
in the interests of the injured bondholders, but especially 
for grave and sufficient political reasons. 

What, then, ought our Government to do in this crisis? 
A month ago, soon after. Nubar Pasha’s dismissal, and 
when it was already probable that his colleagues would 
be treated in the same way, Sir Stafford Northcote said 
in the House of Commons, “When Mr. Rivers Wilson 
went out, he went out as the Minister of the Khedive ; 


it was in the right of the Khedive to dismiss him, and it © 


could not be said that he went beyond his right if he did 
so.” That remark, and the others that accompanied it, are 
satisfactory, in so far as they show that the Government is 
not anxious to pick a quarrel with Egypt, or to bring 
unnecessary trouble upon the country by standing too 
much on its own dignity. But, unless it is possessed of 
very different information than any that has been made 
public, it cannot decently or prudently—and we are 
quite sure that it will not—allow the Khedive to have 
his way. Already, as appears from a letter which 
Mr. Edward Dicey has written to the Zimes, Mr. Wilson’s 
friends maintain that he has been acting in Cairo not 
merely as a private individual “lent” to the Egyptian 
potentate, and to be returned by him whenever and in 
any way his Highness chooses, but:as the accredited agent 
of our Government, to see that Egyptian finances are 
managed as well as they can be ; and not only does the 
previous action of our Government justify this view, but 
it is clearly the view that ought to be taken. The mere 
discourtesy shown to Mr. Wilson, offensive as that is, is, 
of course, not a casus belli, Nor is there any obligation 
On us to resort to extreme measures because the Khedive 
is acting dishonestly towards the capitalists. who were 
foolish enough to lend him money. But he must be got 
rid of, because he has proved himself unfit to retain the 
position he has been allowed to hold for the last fifteen 
years, and because his presence at the head of Egyptian 
affairs is a constant source of danger to the world. “It 
is of the greatest importance,” as Sir Stafford Northcote 
Said in the speech we have already quoted from, “to 
the welfare and interests of this country, and of Euro- 
pean peace, that Egypt should not fall into a state of 
‘anarchy and of that sort of confusion which results 
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from financial embarrassment and bankruptcy.” Such a 
condition of things would suit Russian statesmen, It 
might not be unwelcome to other Powers which have 
everything to gain and nothing to lose from disorder and 
turmoil in the political world, But civilisation and 
humanity forbid it. It is also opposed to the direct 
interests of England. If we eannot afford that any alien 
Power should command the Suez Canal, neither can we 
afford that it should be commanded by a ruler who i is 
powerless to do anything but mischief. Having co- 
operated with France thus far, moreover, we are pledged 
to go hand in hand with her through the rest of the 
work that must be done. To shrink from any legitimate 


action that has to be taken would be at once disloyal-to- 


our neighbour and injurious. to ourselves. 


Happily that action need not be dangerous. If the 


Khedive has offered us a casus belli, we may be thankful 
to him that, in his supreme folly, he has made it an 


occasion for about as safe and bloodless a warfare as. 


was ever proposed. . The wild talk about an armed 
occupation in which, many of the French newspapers 
are indulging, and which is being echoed even by some 
of our English contemporaries, is quite unnecessary, 

Our quarrel is not with Egypt, but with the Khedive ; 
and the Khedive, be it remembered, is only the Sultan’s 

Lieutenant. All that the English and French Govern: 
ments have to do is to impeach Ismail Pasha before the 
Porte, and procure his removal from an office which he 
has forfeited all right tohold. A measure so beneficial 
to the Ottoman Empire as well as to every other nation 
which has a legitimate interest in the Mediterranean 
would doubtless be readily adopted, and Ismail Pasha has 
rendered himself so unpopular with his subjects that the 
work need only be entered upon to be acéomplished. 
Whether Ismail’s successor should be his son Tewfik, 
or his uncle Halim, ic a question of mall concer, 
Neither prince is likely to be a great or wise ruler, but 
either of them may be expected to adapt himself to the 
new order of things which is sure to follow upon the 
removal of the present EPS -block to good govern- 


ment in Egypt. 
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ARMY DISCIPLINE. 


HE Army in general will hardly thank Mr, E 
Jenkins for his interference, or look on him as a 
champion of its rights. ‘His motion, on the second 
reading of the Army Discipline Bill, showed at a glance 
that he was in complete ignorance of the facts with which 
he thought proper to deal, while his speech was nothing 
more nor less than an indirect attack on H.R.H. the 
Commander-in-Chief. He had evidently been coached 
in his subject ; but‘like the boy who learns his translation 
from a “crib,” he only knew his lesson after the manner 
of a parrot, and his suggestion that there should be a 
General Council of War, instead of one responsible head, 
was very properly criticised by Colonel Mure, who pointed 
out to the hon. member that “the disaster which followed 
Austria in the Napoleonic wars was a consequence of this 
system.” He might have gone further and said that. the 
disaster which terminated the mpire in France was in a 
great measure due to this cause. One part of Mr, E. 
Jenkins’ speech was nearer to the point, and it is a pity 
that it was not dwelt upon bysome hon. member who had 
more knowledge of the subject—we allude to Courts- 
Martial. There is. much of truth in what. Mr, Jenkins 
said, that “a Court-Martial. was not a. Court, Tt was a 
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the proceedings were confirmed ;” and/if he had stopped 
there he would have been in the right; but when he went 
on to say that “it was an untrustworthy tribunal, and its 
results were often a farce,” he proclaimed his own igno- 
rance, and exposed himself to attack. As we pointed out 
some weeks ago, a Court-Martial in itself is one of the 
fairest tribunals extant. The blot of the system is the 
fact that one individual can upset the whole sentence, or 
mitigate a part of the punishment, just as the humour 
takes him, and where a number of officers have attentively 
weighed and considered thé evidence before giving the 
verdict and sentence, "Aecidedly a mistake. 

The gradation of punishinent with regard to non-com- 
missioned officers, and giving them a right of appeal, in 
case of reduction, as well as the further extension of the 
powers of commanding officers, are steps in the right 
direction. Doubtless some exception may be taken to the 
proposal to bring officers on half-pay under the Mutiny 
Act ; but, as Colonel Stanley pointed out, under the new 
warrant for promotion and retirement officers who have 
left the Army and gone on half-pay are liable at any time 
to be recalled to serve, and it seems, therefore, but right 
that they should, so long as this ‘is the’ case, be on the 
same footing and under ‘the same provisions as their 
brethren with the colours. That the Volunteers when 
brigaded with the regular troops should’ be placed on the 
same terms is perfectly just, and will be hailed, we 
imagine, by that body with satisfaction, notwithstanding 
Mr. Hopwood’s argument that if the Bill were put in 
force, the whole of the Volunteers would melt away. ‘It 
has long been a complaint that they have not been treated 
enough like soldiers. At the same time we think that it 
should give them a great claim for more consideration 
ftom the Rovernintit than that which they now meet 
with. A few thousand pounds expended in fostering and 
encouraging our “third life,” would be far better 


employed than on brigade’ depéts, large barracks, and 


the various other methods i in which the grant is annually 
tisapplied. ; 

‘ We have, unlike other countries, no conscription ; but 
we have also, unlike other countries, a body of men who 
from pure patriotism ave made themselves, and are 
making themselves useful and efficient soldiers, and surely 
if Government andthe’ military authorities, recognising 
their importance, are going to place them under military 
lead, they should give a guid pro quo, and encourage the 
force by every means in their power. We hope that when 
the Bill goes into committee, this point, among others, 
will not be lost sight of 


_RUSSIAN AND. CENTRAL ASIAN. NOTES. 


FRESH assassination was perpétrated at St. Peters- 
burg a few days’ago. A student belonging to the 
Medical College was'discdvéred one morning between 


‘the columns of the Kazan Cathedral with his throat cut. 


Pinned to his coat was ‘the fatal edict of the revolutionary 


‘chiefs, “ Condemned ‘as a Traitor.” The Police Com- 
“mission which has been sitting to collect information 


respecting the Drenteln outrage has been able, from the 


‘statements of the various people who witnessed the attack 


on the Chief of the Gendarmerie, to fasten the offence 
upon a Nihilist named Aristoff, who has long been 
wanted.” A number of young men have been arrested 
on suspicion of being the would-be assassin, but the 
real culprit is still at large. General Drenteln has received 
several threatening letters since he was shot at, and now 


always carries with him a révolver. His coachman is 
also armed, 

A FRESH revolt is reported at Batoum. ‘The leader of 
the Lesghians is a chief named Seyid, who all along has 
refused to become reconciled to Russian rulé. A few 
days ago he collected a band of horsemen and marched 
into the town of Nucka, where he burnt the Government 
buildings occupied by the Russian officials and liberated 
the prisoners. Several of the Cossacks who defended 
the prison were killed, and seventeen wounded. On 
leaving the town Seyid was joined by a large number’ of 
Lazes, and has since then repéatedly attacked the Russfan 
outposts. Panic is reported to prevail throughout thé 
whole of the Nucka district in consequence of these dis- 
turbances. General Komaroff has despatched ftom 
Batoum three sotnyas of Cossacks to drive the Lesghians 
back to the mountains, and has offered a reward of three 
hundred roubles for the capture of Seyid. The chieftain’s 
son and wife are already in the hands of the Russians. 

Tue Czar has signed a warrant ordering the trial 
by court-martial of Gospodin Bobochoff, a Nihilist, 
at Archangel, on the 22nd instant. Bobochoff is the 
son of a wealthy Poltava landowner, and is only twenty 
years of age. His career is a curious illustration of 
Russian revolutionary life. Sent to St. Petersburg in his 
fourteenth year, he early became a Nihilist, and two 
years later started an evening class for illiterate adults in 
the Yemskoi district of St. Petersburg, where most of the 
workmen reside. ‘These he imbued with revolutionary 
doctrines while teaching them their A B C, and, as soon 
as he won them over heart and soul to the cause, he sent 
them away to neighbouring towns and villages to spread 
the doctrines of Bakounin. ‘ In course of time quite a 
formidable little association grew out of his alphabet 
classes, and in 1876 the number of active members is 
said to have exceeded 250 persons. When the demon- 
stration took place on the steps of the Kazan Cathedral 
two years ago, Bobochoff happened to be passing at the 
time, and, although he knew nothing of the ‘ conspiracy, 
he readily joined in the émeute, and was one of the rioters 
who used his revolver against the police. Arrested the 
morning after the affair, he was confined in the Fortress 
of St. Petersburg for nine months, where he made himself 
conspicuous by converting several of the warders to 
Nihilism, and by being in consequence repeatedly 
flogged. In the end a secret inquiry, conducted by 
General Mezentzoff’s “ Third Department,” finished its 
exhaustive labours, and Bobochoff was ordered to be 
deported to the province of Archangel for life. The 
place assigned for his exile was the town of Penegi, where 
he lived with two other political offenders, Bondaroff, 
the son of a Moscow merchant, and Shiraeff, a peasant. 
These he persuaded to escape’ with him last January, and 
the trio had nearly reached St. Petersburg when they 
were overtaken by a fosse of Cossacks. Bondaroff and 
Shiraeff surrendered without a struggle, but Bobochoff 
was made of different stuff. Retiring into a hut, followed 


by the gendarmes, he used his revolver against them until 


he had no ammunition left. A ridiculous scene ensued 
after the first volley. One ‘of the Cossacks, in his fright, 
dashed himself through the window, cutting his face 
dreadfully with the broken glass. Another pulled over 


‘the table, and hid himself in the darkness behind it, while 


the remainder rushed out of the room. But some soldiers 
happened to be quartered near the spot, and, when 4 
fresh light was brought, it revealed a row of glistening 
bayonets, and Bobochoff thought it better to surrender. 
His trial is likely to cause great excitement at Archangel. 
Six staff officers of the’ garrison have been chosen as his 
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judges, and it has been decided to allow only Govern- 
ment officials to witness the trial. 

THE wiseacres who assert that the projected Central 
Asian Railway would confer no benefit upon Russia 
would do well to make themselves acquainted with the 
progress of Orenburg since the line from Samara was 
extended thither in 1876.. From being a mere military 
centre, the place has developed into a manufacturing 
town, and the authorities can now count twenty fresh 
factories in the outskirts. Within the last few days the 
foundation-stone has been laid of a steam flour mill, the 
cost of the construction of which will exceed a quarter of 
a million sterling. Orenburg now exports corn to London, 
Paris, and Rome, and meditates the despatch of Kirghiz 
horses and cattle. Its population has increased thirty per 
cent, since the railway was established. 

TuE Russian expedition despatched against the Kirghiz 
of the Cis-Baikal district to retrieve the disaster inflicted 
on the Cossacks last December, has succeeded in defeat- 
ing a band of the nomads near the Chinese frontier. The 
Kirghiz fought with remarkable bravery, and twice 
scattered the Cossack cavalry attached to the column, 
They could effect nothing against the infantry, however, 
and in the end had to retire with great loss. The Russians 
killed and wounded 200 of the Kirghiz, and themselves 
lost 7o men, They also took from the nomads 1500 
sheep, 250 head of cattle, 500 horses, and 300 camels, 
The prisoners amounted only to 30 men, the Kirghiz 
killing themselves rather than allow themselves to fall 
into the hands of the Russians. The rest of the tribe 
got away across the Chinese frontier and escaped. 

INTELLIGENCE from Central Asia this week states 
that the Chinese are raising a militia force in Kashgaria, 
and are arming the levies with rifles of English manu- 
facture. In the populous town, of Aksu 5000 of the 
subjugated Sarts have been incorporated in the Chinese 
army. ‘The natives are becoming reconciled to Chinese 
rule. 

Tue falling off in the military qualities of the Cossacks 
noticed during the recent war, has led to an investigation 
on the part of General Miliutin, which shows that the 
“ dwellers of the Steppe” are rapidly relinquishing their 
pastoral pursuits for the more settled vocation of agricul- 
ture. In one of the districts of the Don, the Government 
agents have found that since 1874 the number of horses 
has diminished by 30,000, while the increase in cattle and 
sheep is nearly ten times that figure. In the Ural terri- 
tory the greatest difficulty is experienced in procuring 
efficient. mounts for the Orenburg army, and General 
Krejanovsky affirms that among the frontier Cossacks 
horsemanship is gradually becoming a lost art. . This 
tendency on the part of the Cossacks to throw off their 
warlike habits and to become peaceful tillers of the soil, 
has the effect of reducing the force of irregular cavalry at 
the disposition of the Government ; but General Miliutin 
can afford to look upon the loss, with equanimity, as within 
the last two decades several millions of Kirghiz horsemen 
have been subjugated, and it is from them that the 
Cossacks of the future will be drawn. . A species of con- 
scription has also been introduced among the Turcoman 
tribes living on the shores of.the Caspian, ahd it may be 
accepted as a certainty that if Russia at any time conquers 
Merve, the 50,000 horsemen belonging to the Tekke and 
Akhal tribes will be added to her forces. ‘The Turcoman 
nomads have the reputation of being the bravest and 
best mounted irregular cavalry in Asia. It would be the 
height of political folly to allow Russia to secure their 
sabres to replace the lances which the Cossacks of the 
Don are converting into ploughshares. 
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THE LOST SQUADRON. OF THE TENTH 


ILL we receive the detailed accounts of the lament- 
able occurrence by which an entire squadron of 
the roth Hussars was practically destroyed in the Cabul 
River ten days ago, a definitive expression of opinion 
as to the cause of the disaster would be rash and wrong. 
All we know at present is that during a night march the 
11th Bengal Lancers crossed. the ford, whi ch is ordinarily 
only 24 feet deep, in safety, and that on the roth Hussars 
following, a squadron of . that. _ regiment was swept away 
by the current, two-thirds drowned. Singularly 
enough, the ford was crossed. immediately afterwards 
without difficulty or danger. Various conjectures have 
been indulged in. It is said that the ford was missed by 
the Hussars. Others declare that a sudden freshet swept 
the helpless men away. A fourth theory is that the ford 
was worn out by the 11th Bengal Lancers. This assump- 
tion is, however, proved to be incorrect by the fact that 
the ford was found to be passable immediately after the 
catastrophe. As to the suggestion of a sudden spate, we 
are indisposed to accept this explanation, for at this 
season, although there is some melting of the snow on the 
hills, the rain does not usually fall in any quantity. We 
are thereforereduced to the conclusion that in the darkness 
of the night the ford was missed. If such was the case it is 
clear that somebody was to blame. Unless the ford was 
of such a nature that it could not be missed, the most 
careful precautions ought to have been taken to prevent 
a mistake ; and, as it was a night expedition, during: 
which lights could not be exhibited, the connections. 
between the troops in front and those in rear shouldi 
have been. closely kept up, Whatever the ay 
it is certain that all of a sedinitieccime bak tee i 
itself carricd away by a deep and rapid current. 
The question then arises, was it inevitable that,. 
under such circumstances, the majority of the men 
should be drowned? It is clear that the chances of: 
destruction would have been much diminished had the- 


men been trained in the art of crossing streams... 


In our army training of that sort is almost unknown... 


Surely this is a.defect in our system. In the field itr - 
must often happen that a river devoid of either ford, _ 
ferry, or bridge has to be crossed, if not by entire regj- - 
ments, at all events by orderlies and patrols. For such -. 


a common contingency, therefore, every dragoon and 
indeed every mounted man should be prepared. _In 


Austria this fact is recognised, and entire regiments are - 
trained to swim across streams in regular order. Further, . 


every mounted officer of infantry receives similar instruc- 


tion, The process is simple enough, and the art of © 


passing a river on horseback can be easily attained, but 
certain rules, the knowledge of which does not come by 


inspiration, must be observed., Considering that both in . 


India and South Africa the efficiency, nay, often the-very 


lives, of our cavalry depends upon their being able;to - 
swim their horses over streams, it seems strange that . 


they have not been systematically trained to accomplish . 
that feat. Our cavalry are so few and costly that we - 
cannot afford to lose an entire squadron at a time from » 
want of teaching. Taking the very lowest view of. the ~ 
matter, it is no slight thing to sink in the waters of the- 
Cabul River £15,000, which is about the money value off 
the men and horses who have disappeared from the rolls 
of the roth Hussars. 


Cuapputs’ DAYLIGHT REFLECTORS FOR SCHOOLS, Factory, 
69, Fleet Street.—[apvt.] 
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THE DURHAM STRIKE. 
EWSPAPER readers with time, after acquainting 
themselves with thé eee of the day, 
to spare for the miscellaneous given in out- 
of-the-way corners, have lately been amused by reports of 
the weekly conferences that are now being held in the 
Chapter House of St. Paul’s Cathedral between certain 
zealous clergymen and such tolerant or obtrusive mem- 
bers of trades-unions ‘as can be found to discuss 
working-class questions with them. We do not doubt 
the good intentions of these clergymen, and, assuming 
them to have any adequate knowledge of political 
economy, or of the every-day conditions of life among 
labouring people, it is teasonable’ to hope that some 
benefit may come from their bold departure from the strict 
limits of dogmatic teachingon exclusively religious sub- 
jects. Ifthe Church would do more of this sort of work, and 
would do it in the right way, it has the power, indeed, of 
rendering inestimable service to society. Preachers of 
some sort are sadly wanted to’ propound a great many 
more truths, and to demonstrate a great many more 
laws, than are dealt with in orthodox sermons. To take 
only one subject out of many, if all the parsons in the 
kingdom would set themselves eloquently and honestly 
for a year or two to explain the facts about strikes, they 
would earn their salaries. How much need there is of 
stich teaching is shown most grievously by the strike 
which has just broken Out among the Durham miners, 
not the first by many dozens that has occurred even since 
the beginning of the present’ year, but larger in its 
dimensions and more suicidal in its character than any 
that has been heard of for a long time past. 

' Except for their folly, which must be attributed to 
ignorance in which they ought not to have been allowed 
to remain, and for the recklessness and brutality to 
which they are already giving vent, and for which 
also it is only charitable to find a measure of excuse 
in their ignorance, the men are not so much to be 
condemned. Five years ago the prosperity of the 
coal trade enabled them to ‘earn nearly fifty per 
cent. higher wages than they have lately ‘been re- 
ceiving. The steady abatement’ of those wages has 
necessarily brought on them ‘many hardships, and to be 
told that they must submit to a further reduction of ten 
per cent. in some cases, and fifteen per cent. in others, 
must have been cruel news to them. Whether the 
tasters were reasonable in ‘bluntly refusing to refer the 
matter to arbitration we are not prepared to say. We 
are no apologists for employers; but they generally 
know their own business, and’ in the present case their 
assertion that the prite of coal would not justify higher 
wages than they proposed to give may well be credited. 
On the other hand, ‘the trades-union leaders must have 
known that resistance to the masters’ terms was hopeless. 
The Cleveland iron trade, on which the Durham colliers 
chiefly depend for ‘their market, is so overstocked 
that it can continue, for some months to come, to 
sell all the iron likely to be called for without 
smelting any more, and if the ironmasters will sustain 
heavy loss by blowing out their furnaces, they may expect 
compensation from the higher prices which the strike will 
probably enable them to charge for what they sell. While 
thus the injury that the men can inflict on the masters is 
slight, moreover the injury they-will inflict on themselves 
must be immense. Out of the 30,000 or more now on 
strike, some 23,000 belong to the Durham Miners’ Asso- 
ciation, and, ceasing for the time to contribute anything 
to its funds, they will expect to draw from it more than 





412,000 a week. “Even before the strike began the 
Secretary of the Association reported that the drains 
upon it were so heavy, and the contributions so small, 
as to render its financial position very perilous. “ At the 
same rate of expenditure,” he declares, “ our funds will 
last but a very short time longer. It therefore becomes 
a matter of two choices—either to curtail the benefits, or 
expect the entire breaking up of our Association.” And 
in the face of that warning the men have refused towork! 
There is poor consolation in the knowledge that within 
a very short time they must almost inevitably be starved 
into submission. ‘That means, not only ruin to them- 
selves and their families, but the general degradation 
and lawlessness that result from such a state of things. 
Already we hear of outrages upon the few men who 
accepted the masters’ conditions. What will it be before 
the strike is over? 

Such facts as these need no comment; nor is this the 
time to blame the men for their madness. The blame, 
moreover, should fall, not on these poor ignorant 
wretches, but on those who ought to have taught them 
better. The clergy, perhaps, deserve no reproach, for 
they are only beginning, here and there, to understand 
that they have anything to do with the practical business 
of life, and their rubrics prescribe no duties for them in 
these respects. But what about the accredited leaders 
and champions of the working classes, the men who 
enter Parliament especially to promote their interests, 
and stump the country as their friends? 


= 


COUNT KAROLYIS TOAST. 


T has been said that an after-dinner speech should 
not be taken too’seriously ; and this rule may have 
held good with regard to the post-prandial utterances 
of the late representative of Austria-Hungary, whose 
humorous propensities enlivened many a London table. 
But when an Ambassador of so grave a turn as the 
Magyar magnate, who latterly occupied the same position 
at the Berlin Court, goes out of his way in proposing her 
Majesty’s health, at a charity dinner, to make a speech 
which has in it the full ring of one of those Ministerial 
announcements which are now and then heard on 
November oth at a Lord Mayor’s banquet, then it would 
be the merest affectation to deny the significance of so 
startling an occurrence. Hence we cannot wonder that 
the foreign Press should have occupied itself very much 
during the last week with Count Karolyi’s toast, It has 
interpreted it, in many of its most influential organs, as a 
clear sign of a practically-existing alliance between 
England and Austria-Hungary, for the purpose of up- 
holding the Treaty of Berlin, as against Russian attempts 
to bring about a fresh Bulgarian complication. 

Count Karolyi described his own position as that ofa 
“representative of England’s friend and ally,” who had 
been specially chosen as “ the visible token of a recent 
historical event.” This event—this “accomplished fact” 
—he continued, consists of “the strengthening of those 
ancient ties of amity, firmly knitting together the two 
countries, and hallowed by their companionship in arms 
on many a glorious battle-field of yore.” Dwelling on 
the desire “ not to promote, but to avoid war,” he spoke, 
in significantly firm terms, of “the union of the two 
countries,” whose mutual interest is a surer basis for 
“ common action” than the most elaborate defensive and 
offensive treaty. ‘ Thus the similarity ”—he further pro- 
ceeded—*“ I may say in many points the identity—of the 
legitimate aims followed by England and by Austria will 
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continue, and cement that unsigned alliance between 
them, based upon their two respective interests, esta~ 
blished by two great statesmen, approved by two. illus- 
trious Sovereigns.” These are words which it is difficult 
to regard as the mere momentary outburst of an Ambas- 
sador’s private feelings. It would be a strange school of 
diplomacy that could produce irresponsible utterances of 
apparently so far-reaching a nature. 

_ We, on our part; cannot, but believe that the remark- 
able expression which fell from Count Karolyi’s lips 
—the first he has publicly made in this country since 
his appointment—is indicative of an important decision 
taken by the Cabinets of Vienna and London. Nor do 
we hold with the Meue Freie Presse that it would have 
been preferable if the English Ambassador at Vienna, 
rather than the Austro-Hungarian Ambassador here, had 
laid such emphatic stress on the fellowship between the 
twocountries. Itis no secret, we think, that the English 
Government would have been glad long ago if Count 
Andrassy had freed himself in the treatment of the 
Eastern Question, from the fatal embrace of what was 
formerly called the Three Emperors’ Alliance. More 
than one English effort has been made. to bring about 
a “common action” with the government of Francis 
Joseph, It was the failure of these efforts—as every one 
really conversant with Eastern politics knows, or ought 
to know—which permitted the Czar to make his lawless 
onslaughts upon Turkey in the very midst of her plans of 
reform. And no country’s prospects are more deeply 
injured thereby than those of Austria-Hungary herself, 
more especially of the Magyar portion of the realm, 
whose struggles for parliamentary freedom, thirty years 
ago, awakened a response in the heartsiof Liberal English- 
men, of which we see no trace in the present conduct of 
our new-fangled Russophile opposition, 

The wrong donc, the error committed; has becn mainly 
on the side of Count Andrassy’s Government. Conse- 
quently it is for Austria~Hungary, before all, to give a 
pledge of a different line of policy for the future; and 
this pledge is to be found in Count Karolyi’s'speech. 
We have to see now how it will be made good by strong 
acts. Looking back upon the events of the last few 
years, we can fully understand that the Weue Freie Presse 
should “ not feel inclined to sing forthwith a pzan of 
triumph,” but should rather wait for the first proof of the 
unsigned alliance. Upon the whole, Austrian journalism 
—from the Politische Correspondenz and the Presse to 
the Morgenpost and the Zagd/att—sees in the declaration 
of Count Karolyi clear evidence of the closest relations, 
or of positive negotiations, which will soon bear fruit. 
It is pointed out that the question of the mixed occupa- 
tion of Eastern Roumelia will presently afford an excellent 
test. That occupation will only in so far not be tanta- 
mount to a furtherance of Russian aims as Turkey can 
participate in the occupation by at once moving her own 
troops to the Balkan passes. If Count Andrassy supports 
this proposal, a first step will have been made towards 
effecting real co-operation between Austria-Hungary and 
England. 

Some writers have started the theory that. Count 
Karolyi’s toast was meant as a reply to the scarcely less 
remarkable speech which General von Schweinitz, the 
‘German Ambassador at St. Petersburg, made at the cele- 
bration of the Emperor William’s birthday. It has also 
been said, in a telegram. of the usually well-informed 
-Vienna correspondent of the Zimes, that so consummate 
a diplomatist as Count Karolyi would not have used such 


pointed, almost demonstrative, expressions without being | 


sure that, in so doing, he was not only not at variance with 


_ the dispositions of his Government, but that “the latter 
_ even desired that public declaration should be made of 


the harmony of aims between England and Austria.” 


It would be a characteristic fact, indeed, if the Cabinet 


of Vienna had intended to make'a counter-demonstration. 
against the objectionable harangue of General von 
Schweinitz. But this intention, is distinctly denied in 
an editorial remark of the Politische Correspondens, which 
declares to be in a position to: speak with authority on 
that point. Itis true diplomacy, has sometimes a habit 
of denying very patent facts. 

Strange to say, General von Schweinitz had no sooner 


| uttered his speech—which, he said, he “wished to be heard. 
_ by people abroad”—than he got, leave for several months, 


“on account of his. weakened health,” Passing through 
Berlin, where he had to appear both before the Emperor 
and Prince Bismarck, he departed for Karlsbad, thus 
quitting his post whilst the most important negotiations 
are being carried on in the Russiam capital. His office is 
temporarily to be filled by Baron Alvensleben, the Prussian 
Envoy at Darmstadt, and former Consul-General at 
Bucharest. It need scarcely be said that this diplomatic 
change, coming immediately after the speech of General 
Schweinitz, gives’ rise to a great deal of comment. 

Now, if we are rightly informed? .the Russophile 
General has, in this: instance; expressed the views of 
the Emperor William rather. than those of the Imperial 
Chancellor, these two high and mighty men being now 
and then at variance in their views about Russia. 
Prince Bismarck has a tiff with the: Muscovite Chan+ 
cellor ; and neither the precautions taken by the German 
Government with reference to; the: Plague, nor the. pro- 
posed new Customs’ tariff, are.. measures calculated to 
restore the disturbed. equanimity.;of Prince Gortscha- 
koff.. The Emperor William, however, keeping to. his 
Old traditions, always- cultivates the Muscuvite Aniance, 
Hence, perhaps, a divergence of .. views. which has 
resulted in a hint being given: from the German Chan- 
cellor’s head-quarters to the Ambassador at St. Peters: 
burg to “ask for. leave.” If matters: happened in. this 
way General Schweinitz must find the treatment awarded 
to him peculiarly hard; for previous to-his speech he 
had—so we are informed—been. specially received at 
the Winter Palace, and nee been “ posted. up” 
there for the occasion. 

However that may be, there. is some. reason to think 
that Russia will not have it all her own way for the next 
time to come. A stand must be made somewhere in. the 
face of the Czar’s ever-renewed aggressive policy, and 
that stand had better be made now. This is to be 
desired in the interest of the independence of Europe, 
which has too long: allowed:a barbarian Power to sweep 
away one Eastern bulwark after the other. And it is to be 
devoutly wished for in the interests of the Russian people, 
which will gain liberty: at’ home in proportion to its 
Tyrant being foiled and morally weakened abroad. 


—_— 
SIR ANTHONY. PAN IZZI, 


N Sir Anthony Panizzi, whose long and active life 
terminated peacefully on Tuesday afternoon, at 

his residence in Bloomsbury Square, two great countries 
lose a great citizen. For the country of his adoption 
Sir Anthony Panizzi did what no native Englishman had 
been able to effect: .he not merely reformed and 
regenerated the national library, placed it on an entirely 
new footing, and, almost.single-handed, made it the first 
in the world; but he communicated an impulse to public 
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libraries, and through them to public education, which 
has never ceased to operate, and whose most important 
effects are yet to be witnessed. As an Italian, Sir 
Anthony earned a most distinguished place among 
patriots, and contributed essentially to the recovery of 
his country’s independence, although the part he played 
was, from the nature of the case, not calculated to 
attract a large share of public attention. It may easily 
be understood, however, what influence a man so 
respected and trusted by English Liberal statesmen, and 
so thoroughly at home in the highest circles of English 
society, may have been enabled to exert on behalf of his 
«<ountry at critical moments. He enjoyed the fullest 
confidence of Cavour, who, we believe, pressed 
upon him the acceptance of office in Italy; but 
Sir Anthony had taken root in England. His 
matural endowments eminently qualified him for the 
various parts he was called upon to perform. With an 
undaunted courage, and an imperious will capable of 
bearing down almost any obstacle, he combined diplo- 
matic ability, finesse, and a thorough knowledge of the 
-world. Some obvious faults of temper were atoned for 
‘by charming manners in society, and a most warm and 


. generous heart, and he was always most beloved by those 


who knew him*best. The memory and utility of his 


services are alike imperishable. The reading-room of 


the British Museum is as emphatically his monument 
as St. Paul’s Cathedral is Sir Christopher Wren’s. 

Sir Anthony Panizzi was born at Brescello, in the 
Duchy of Modena, Sept. 16th, 1797. In 1821 he was 
exiled and condemned to death for having participated 
dn an attempt to liberate his country. He came to Eng- 
‘land in the following year, spent some years at Liverpool 
:as a teacher of Italian, and became Professor of that 


‘language in the University College in 1828." In’ 1831 he 


éntered the British Muséum 4s assistant librarian, was 
made keeper of the printed books in 1837, and principal 
librarian in 1856. His great work of framing the cata- 
logue and reorganising the library was mainly accom- 
plished between these dates. In 1857 the reading-room, 
with its appendages, capable of accommodating a million 
volumes, was erected after his plan. There is probably 
no example in the world of an edifice better adapted to 
accomplish all its objects. In 1866 Sir Anthony Panizzi 
retired from office on his full salary, and in 1869 was made 
a K.C.B.—an honour which he had frequently declined 
before. The latter years of his life were rendered 
painful by infirmity, but his faculties did not desert him, 
and he continued to the last to manifest the greatest 
interest in everything relating to the British Museum. 


THE SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND. 
1X.—WELLINGTON. 


ITUATED on rising ground (nearly 400 feet above 
the level of the’ sea), about eleven miles from 
Reading, or, to make the spot more familiar, six miles 
from Ascot, Wellington may fairly claim a healthy posi- 
tion in one of the healthiest counties within a fifty-mile 
‘radius of London. The soil is sandy, and the country 
around consists of moors of heather, and woods of pine 
and fir—combinations which add greatly to the sparse 
beauty afforded by the building itself. The latter is a 
red brick structure, resembling in architecture the Royal 
Naval School at New Cross. It consists of two quad- 
rangles, separated by a large building called ‘‘ The Great 
School.” Round these quadrangles run cloisters filled 
with btonze busts of the Generals and friends of the Great 
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Duke, whilst above and below are the Masters’ rooms, 
the dormitories, and the several class-rooms. A handsome 
dining-hall, even larger than the great school, flanks the 
College on the south side, detached from which, at a 
little distance, is the Head-Master’s lodge. On the east 
and west sides are two huge towers, by which access is 
gained to the dormitories, and in which are contained 
the necessary apparatus for ventilating, warming, and 
supplying the College with water. A long cloister from 
the dining-hall leads past the library—one of the finest of 
its kind, perhaps—to the chapel. This is an extremely 
pretty little building in the Gothic style, the carving on 
the stalls chiefly representing flowers growing in the: 
neighbourhood of the College. The foundation-stone 
was. laid by the late Prince Consort, in whose memory 
were erected a carved oak screen and the Masters’ stalls. 
The diminutive size of the chapel shows, beyond a doubt, 
that the original intention of the Prince Consort was that 
the school should consist only of a limited number. This 
number, however, has been of late years allowed so 
largely to increase that two new dormitories, and other 
buildings for class-rooms and Masters’ rooms, have been 
added, and the present crowded state of the chapel 
shows plainly that enlargement will soon be needed in 
that direction also. The College estate consists of 300 
acres, twenty of which are devoted to playgrounds, the 
remaining ground being for the most part laid out in 
plantations. In front of the College are two lakes, 
utilised for bathing and skating, whilst the boundaries of 
the estate are lined with the houses of some of the 
Assistant-Masters, who receive boarders at an in- 
creased rate. Within a short walking distance are the 
Royal Military College, the Staff College, and Broadmoor 
Criminal Lunatic Asylum, which serve as good sign-posts 
for the rather ambiguous position of the College. Close 
by, too, is Eversley, where the Kev. Charles Kingsley 
lived and died. He has done much to immortalise 
the surrounding country. 

Wellington was founded three and twenty years ago by 
national subscription, and was opened three years later 
for the reception of scholars. Supreme power over the 
College is vested in a body of Governors, who appoint 
the Head-Master and elect Foundationers. If not entirely 
free from religious tendency, political bias cannot be said 
to affect the school in any degree, the Head-Master 
being son-in-law of Mr. Gladstone, whilst on the roll of 
Governors appears the name of the Earl of Beaconsfield. 
The number of boys ranges from 360 to 380, 80 of whom 
are Foundationers—z.e., are sons of deceased officers. 
The latter, be it said to the credit of the school, are 


‘ treated in a precisely similar way to the other scholars, 


and are liable to none of the petty spite or degradation 
which is often found elsewhere. The late correspondence 
on the subject of Foundationers, and the debates in the 
House, have attracted much attention to Wellington, 
which was clearly originally intended to be a superior 
charity school. Subscribers to this national institution 
complain that too many civilians are being admitted into 
the sch6ol, to the detriment of Foundationers and the 
original idea of the College. This complaint is met by 
an assertion that the school cannot be kept up unless 
civilians are admitted ; if not, the subscriptions tendered 
once and for all must be annually given. It is asserted 
that the magnificent buildings and luxurious accessories 
are unnecessary, and that it was never the intention of 
the founders to provide comforts for the boys which they 
could only obtain on condition of the deficit being 
covered by sons of civilians. The dispute, as it now 
stands, is hard to decide. Certain it is, though, that 
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Wellington has lost its original character—or, rather, the 
character originally intended for it—and has become an 
academy not solely or for the most part for the con- 
venience of poor officers’ sons, but a public school where 
one can obtain for his son a somewhat similar education 
_as that given at Eton at less expense. 

The school is divided into two parts, Classical and 
Mathematical. In the former department the education 
is founded on the Public School system. Latin, Greek, 
English, Mathematics, and French are taught until the 
‘Upper School is reached, when German is added to, or 
substituted for, the last subject, In the Mathematical 
Department Mathematics are taught more extensively, 
French and German are simultaneously learnt, Greek is 
entirely dropped, and Latin diminished. In either of 
these departments a boy can be placed, and can be 
removed from one to the other. Natural science is 
taught regularly in both departments of the school, whilst 
drawing and singing are compulsory until the Upper 
School is reached, when boys can continue these subjects 
or not, as they wish, The whole school is examined 
once a term, by the Head-Master, in the subjects 
which have been taught in the respective classes. 
But the forms are too large, and there is not enough 
teaching power nor individual attention. From the 
‘Classical School boys go to the Universities, where they 
can hold certain Scholarships examined for at the College, 
whilst from the Mathematical admission into Woolwich 
‘and Sandhurst is gained perhaps more extensively in 
comparison with the Classical side and the Universities. 

The hours of work are varied in the different classes, 
some having to prepare their work under the eye of 
‘masters, whilst others can study at their will. ‘“ First 
lesson” is at 7.a.m, This lasts for three-quarters of an 
hour, and is followed by morning chapel. Two or three 
hours suffice for study in the morning, and on Wednesday 
and Friday two more hours are added in the afternoon. 
One hour and a-half before evening chapel is given for 
study for next day, and about half an hour or three- 
quarters are allowed (according to the boy’s position in 
the school) after chapel. Thursday and Saturday are 
half-holidays, the other half-holiday being split up into 
two quarters, so that on Monday and Tuesday only one 
hour’s work is done in the afternoon. By this means, 
the full school-day and half-holiday are equally divided. 
Breakfast is at 8.30 am., dinner at 1.30 p.m., tea at 
6. p.m., and supper at 8.15 p.m. The boys rise at 
6.45 a.m., and their gas is put out at 10.15 p.m. Those 
in the lower parts of the school are obliged to retire 
earlier, unless they obtain special leave. Everyone is 
compelled to attend morning and evening chapel, and 
three. services on Sunday, the morning service being 
divided into two parts. One hour on Sunday afternoon 
-and the “ first lesson ”.on Monday morning are set apart 

for religious instruction. 
. The. earliest age at which a boy can be admitted to 
the College is twelve years, and no one is allowed to 
remain over the age of nineteen. There is in vogue also 
acertain scale of superannuation, by which means the 
school is rid of overgrown drones. Boys may not stay 
in certain forms if they are older than the age appointed 
by the standard, but are politely and firmly requested 
to leave. 

The monitorial system is in force at Wellington. Boys 
over sixteen years of age who have reached the Sixth 
Form are liable to be made monitors, or rather prefects, 
as they are here called, Eyery dormitory contains at 
least one prefect (generally two or three), who is respon- 
-Sible for the order and conduct of the boys under him, 
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and for the régime of the dormitory; but the system does 
not work very well. Prefects are allowed to punish boys, 
though in all cases the latter have a right. of appeal to 
their tutor and the Head-Master before receiving 
punishment. No fagging «is allowed, except ina very 

mild form at cricket. Nevertheless, there is a good deal 
of illicit fagging and bullying. 

The principal game played at Wellington. is football. 
Every other game, in fact, gives way to the influence of 
this pastime. Racquets, fives, cricket, and a gymnasium 
afford recreation to many whose tastes lie in those direc- 
tions, but football (Rugby rules):supersedes all the other 
games, and must perforce be liked, as attendance in the 
winter and Easter term is compulsory on certain days in 
the week. At cricket Wellington was never strong, and 
a mere languid interest is taken in other pursuits, if we 
except paper-chases, for the pursuit of which ample scope 
is afforded by the surrounding country. There is also for 
those of a literary turn a school paper, which appears 
once a month. The editor is a prefect, appointed by 
the other prefects, and subject to the approval of the 
Head-Master. The paper is subsidised, the charge 
being included in the boy’s bill. Any profit goes to the 
school funds, from which source also any deficit is made 
up. To prevent misrepresentations or libellous mistakes, 
the proof-sheets. have to be submitted to the Head- 
Master,.a plan that has made the Wellingtonia second 
to none amongst Public School magazines. 

The cost of education for a civilian at Wellington is 
£110; for a Foundationer, from £80 down to £5. 
Non-Foundationers pay an entrance-fee of £6. There 
are scholarships open to members of the school and out- 
siders, which are held in the College, competitors to be 
between the ages of twelve and fourteen. The ‘usual 
subscription for school games, library, &c., amount to’ 
78. 6d. for the Upper Schvuvl, 5s. Tor te. Wilddle, and 
2s. 6d. for the Lower School, liable, however, to slight 
alteration. One shilling per week is given to each boy 
as pocket-money, the amount being charged in the boy’s 
bill at the end of the term. 

The ‘comforts of the boys are almost too well looked 
after, so much so that the word “ luxuries,” made use. of 
by the. Adjutant-General, is perhaps the better term to 
use. Each boy has a. separate room, open only at the 
top, which he is permitted to furnish himself, the mere 
necessaries being supplied by the College. There 
are certain articles of furniture, such as easy arm- 
chairs, &c., which are prohibited;. but beyond this 
there is considerable latitude allowed. There are 
ten dormitories,. the choice. of which is left ‘to 
the parents, though when once a boy is placed ina 
dormitory, he cannot, unless under very special circum- 
stances, be removed from it. The dormitories are 
warmed thoroughly, the eight original ones by hot-water 
pipes, the two new ones by‘a*fire at each end. They 
take their names from celebratgd men connected with 
the Great Duke, and are: under!: the “supervision” of 
Masters, each tutor taking two dormitories. The boys’ 
linen is placed in the care of two matrons, a certain 
amount being allowed to each boy during the week. 
The Sanatorium, which lies at a little distance from the 
College, is also under the supervision of a matron. ‘The 
College doctor attends at the College every morning, 
whom any boy can see at his will. He is resident on 
the estate—a convenience which often proves quite 
necessary. 

A school so young as Wellington cannot be expected 
to boast of any remarkable men. It may have, and 
certainly has, sent forth youths of intelligence both to 
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the Universities and Woolwich ; but they have still to 


make a mark. <A President of the Oxford Union or the 
Cambridge Boat-Club may become a Prime Minister, and 
a sub-lieutenant a General, but meanwhile Wellington 
College has no great names to boast of. 

“ Filii Heroum,” as the motto of the College runs, is 
an escutcheon hardly to be taken literally at present. 
Wellington has, in fact, belied its name and motto 
to a degree which should not be tolerated, though 
for excellence of education combined with care for a 
boy’s health and morals, it has few rivals amongst Public 
Schools. 


THE END OF THE SEASON. 


YEs, I'll ride the bay mare, she’s the best of the lot— 
*Tis the end of the fun ; the last day that we’ve got. 
Let us hope for a clinker from Hatherley hollow, 


With ourselves in the van—the rest they may follow. 


No fence is too stiff, I will stake my best hat, 


For she jumps like a greyhound, and creeps like a cat. 
There’s no horse in the country can touch her, I swear ; 


She laughs at the lot, does my little bay mare. 


So bring her round sharp, I don’t want to be late, 
And a bustle to cover’s a thing that I hate. 

If they find in the gorse, it is “catch ’em who can ;” 
A stern chase is no pleasure for mare or for man. 


There’s Tom with the beauties, and there’s the old Squire, 
Ride over 4#s hounds ?—ain’t the fat in the fire ! 

Get away, merry lass |! have a care now, ’ware horse ! 
Good morning, Sir John, shall we find i in the gus? 


Ah! there’s Thompson, and Brown, and old Giles on 
the grey ; 

All hard-riding farmers, who ne’er miss a day. 

What a full meet it is! But, by Jove, there’s a reason— 

More’s the pity—for this is the last of the season. 


“Voi ! doit !” push ’em out, how they fly to Tom’s voice ! 
The varmint must go, they don’t leave him a choice. 


‘Hark ! that’s Bonnibell’s note ; ’tis a find, for a crown ; 
‘That’s music that beats all the bells of the town. 


Eugh at him, my darlings! It’s right for the bottom. 

Hold hard there; they'll head him, the thrusters, ’od 
rot ’em ! 

No. By Jove, he’s away ; there’s Jim’s cap in the air ; 

Give ’em room, please; and then you may ride as you 
dare. 


** It’s the dog,” roars the old squire, as keen as a knife; 
** By Gad, Sir, to-day he must run for his life. 

I mean having his brush, let him go as he will ; 

The last of the season must end in a kill.” 


Forty minutes he gave us, as straight as a die; 


. But the pack at his heels, they can both hunt and fly. 


Old Gaylass she has him!  Whohoop! he’s no more. 
A clinker—whohoop !—and the season is o’er. 


“Take her round, John, the beauty! She’s carried me 


well ; 


' Never swerved from the line, never stumbled nor fell. 
_I said in the field there was none. to compare 
_ To that best of all hunters, my little Bay Mare ! 


BaGATELLE. 
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THE BLUE PETER. 


E sincerely hope that a great majority of our 
readers will not understand the title of this 
article. It is, unfortunately, our duty to enlighten them 
on the subject, to which a contribution by Professor Pole 
in the Fortnightly Review, and one in our contemporary 
the Spectator of last week, have called, perhaps, more 
than a due share of attention. The Blue Peter is the 
signal for trumps at whist. A player whose hand seems to 
indicate that trumps would be advantageous to him can, 
by a reform introduced some forty years ago, but which 
has become accepted only within the last twelve or fifteen 
years, play an unnecessarily high card before a lower one, 
and thus indicate his desire to his partner. For instance, 
supposing A, B, C, and D form a table, A C and B D 
respectively being partners, A leads the king of a suit, 
and B, having several small cards of that suit, but a 
number of trumps, plays a higher one instead of the 
lowest of all. ‘The king being then followed by ace, B 
throws away the lowest, and this indicates to his partner, 
D, that he wants trumps. Now it is pretty roundly 
asserted by Professor Pole that this signal is illegitimate 
and not absolutely dissimilar froma kick under the 
table or some other preconcerted arrangement between 
the partners, with the sole difference that it is generally 
acknowledged and employed, and therefore no secret. 
On the other hand, the Spectator asserts that it is a per- 
fectly legitimate development of the science of whist, and 
only to be condemned in cases where two of the players 
know nothing of the signal, and are, therefore, actually at 
a decided disadvantage. 
Nowneither Professor Pole nor our valued contemporary 
appear to us to,have got at the kernel of the question, 
Whether it be legitimate or not we will not discuss 


although” it appears to us perfectly clear that if once the 


“Peter” is acknowledged as a practice in Club whist, 
there is no excuse why this signal should not be as fair 
or above-board as any other whist rule, for instance that 
of leading the highest but taking with the lowest of a 
sequence. Our objection to the signal for trumps is 
based on very differentjgrounds. We believe that the 
greatest mischief is done by the abuse, and much by the 
use of this modern invention. For not only does it 
always inform the adversaries as well as the partners—a 
most dangerous matter, since there are two adversaries 
while there ir but one partner—but, what is much more, 
it is but too frequently the one and the only thing which 
is supposed to connote knowledge of whist. A young 
player learns the Peter and thinks of nothing else, except 
perhaps of the still more recent innovation of playing the 
lowest but onefof five. ‘He is constantly watching for, or 
debating whether he shall, or shall not make, the signal. 
Probably (and very frequently) he begins it, but has not 
found an opportunity for completing it, and, therefore, 
not only leaves fhis partner in absolute uncertainty as 
to what he means, but, moreover, misleads him 
thoroughly. Suppose, forinstance, that the player has 
dropped the seven of diamonds to the king, holding the 
two. His partner takes the trick with his ace, and judges 
from the fall of the cards, and from his own hand, that 
the signaller hasno more. He is not unlikely later on to 
lead him this very suit to trump, and is horribly disap- 
pointed at seeing the two drop. This contingency is 
likely. to occur once in almost every rubber, and > 
following are its disastrous results :— 

rst. The adversaries, by their cards, know that die 
player who dropped the seven wants trumps, and will 
therefore force him, and avoid leading them ; 2nd. The 
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partner ‘also is in the dark about his. band, end.may think 
that he wants to be forced. 

The object of the signal is therefore doubly defeated. 
Both adversaries and partner are working against it, and 
using the true or false knowledge they have gained to the 
destruction of the man who began, but could not com- 
plete, the signal. Even, however, if it is fully carried out 
it is frequently most disadvantageous. For if the partners 
cannot soon secure the lead, the adversaries will each of 
them carefully avoid trumps, and lead forcing cards to 
the players who signalled. And if, after all, as is too 
frequently the case, he hoisted the blue Peter, not because 
he had a good hand, but merely because he had . good 
trumps, he is not unlikely to remain at the end of the 
round with a couple of winning trumps to which his 
partner’s cards will fall, the adversaries having made all 
they wanted by a cross ruff. 


Nothing is more painful than to sit down with .a part- | 


ner who is in the habit of using the signal for trumps, or, 
‘still more, of “ re-echoing the call,” and who knows 
‘nothing else. Such a man will let trick after trick slip 
away in his anxiety to see something he knows “come 
off.” He will dwell so intently on the small cards which 
fall to a king or a queen that he will, at the 
end of a hand, know no more about his partner’s 
cards than at the beginning He will neglect 
‘the first rule of whist playing—that of getting as 
‘many tricks as possible—in order to play whist well, z<., 
‘to notice the signal for trumps when his partner gives it, 
and to echo it, or to give it successfully himself. After 
‘throwing away the game by his deep-laid plans, he will 
justify himself by saying, “* Why, you never signalled for 
trumps ;” or by asking, “Did you not see my Peter?” 
and he will pay his money growlingly. Considering how 


‘many more bad players exist than good ones, pow many_ 


chances there are of the Peter being misused rather than 
applied as it should be, considering further that most 
people think that when they know the Peter they know 
whist, and thereby spoil the game, it is high time that the 
signal be entirely abolished, except in circles where all 
are good players, and where there is no danger of its 
abuse. 





THE SNOBS AND THE THRONE. 


HEN the late Mr. Thackeray wrote and published 

his immortal “Book of Snobs,” he little 

dreamed that a time was close at hand when the species 
whose types he depicted so wonderfully would swell to 
enormous proportions, and bestride the world of letters 
like a Colossus. Yet so it has happened. Fifteen or 
‘twenty’ years ago the Snob existed, but his voice was 
scarcely, if at all, heard in journalism. The first intima- 
tion of his approach was, perhaps, when there appeared 
in London a well-known weekly journal, “written by 
‘gentlemen for gentlemen,” which set the fashion of saying 
offensive and uninstructed things in the most polite 
manner possible, and combined with the reality of a 
certain culture a drawling assumption of good breeding. 
Round this journal, whether its origin was truly snobbish 
or not, the Snobs rallied, and everywhere, in or out of 
society, was heard the familiar question, “ Did you see 
that deuced smart article in the Saturday?” One great 
step was taken, in so far that smartness—in other words, 
dazzling assurance—was recognised as a distinct factor in 
journalistic success. It was felt by the public that smart- 
hess was everything ; justice and liberality of view, 
Sympathy of insight, nobility of critical aim, being alto- 
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gether dreary and out of fashion. As thé years rolled on, 
the public taste craved for something stronger. It wanted 


the smartness, but it disliked the culture ; it adlinired‘the 
assurance, but it disclainted the accomplishment ; and, 
above all, it thirsted for a freer range of subjects. Then 


‘the literary Shob, the Tittlebat Titmouse of the stall 


magazines, the Lounger, the Flaneur, the Loafer of a 
hundred seedy journals, saw his chance, and seized it. 
There was no Thackeray at hand to crush him in the 
bud, and he. at once began his experiment by looking 
after the Prince of Wales’s washing-bill, and saying, 
though not in so many words, “ Now for novelty indeed; 
now for journals written, not by gentlemen for gentlemen, 
but by Snobs for Snobs.” At first people smiled. Why 
should the poor Snob of have his newspaper, since even 
the publican, the policeman, and the cabman had theirs? 
But, alas! there was to be another awful illustration of 
the old Arabian story of the Fisherman and the genie 
shut up in a bottle. First there was a good deal of noise 
—then much smoke—then the apparition of a mighty 
Monster, of the genus Titmouse, brow-beating society, 
spitting with scorn on literature, gibbering at respecta- 
bility, and overshadowing the very Throne itself. 

Really, since our Snob took it in hand, the Throne 
has had a hard time of it, Not that there was anything 
sensible, or revolutionary, or propagandist in the Snob’s 
mind; far from it; he donned. the livery of a flunkey, 
and gloried in the plush. Now and then, when offended, 
he got angry, and whispered dreadfully wicked things 
about the Prince of Wales being allowed a latch-key and 


riding in hansom cabs, or about her Majesty the Queen 


being illiberal in the matters of *‘ vails” and “ tips.” The 
righteous wrath did not matter.. It was when the Snob 
began to praise and beslaver the Throne that Royalty 


itself felt startled. In an evil moment he became _ 


~ * That worst of enemies, your worshipper.” 

Anxious to show that the Heir Apparent was an en- 
lightened patron of the drama, he innocently assured us 
of his admiration for the classic Mr. Toole. Determined 
to prove that his Royal Highness was urbanity itself, he 
related, among other anecdotes, that the Prince had once 
worn “a pair of gloves four sizes too darge for him,” 
because they had been sent to him “ anonymously a few 
hours before, accompanied by @ passionate prayer, penned 
by a female hand, that he might wear them.”* At last, 


inspired to almost superhuman flights, he published the 


other day what he called an “anecdotal photograph” of 
the Prince of Wales. This beautiful production is a 
sort of “ Snob’s Vade-Mecum,” worthy of being printed 
in letters of gold. From it we gather that “the Prince 
is a don vivant,” though “ of his literary tastes there is 
not much to be said ;” that he showed his devotion to 
art and letters by supping with Mesdames Théo and Judic 
at the office of the Paris Figaro ; that he is an excellent 
hand at whist ; that “he is a living proof that no amount 
of tobacco can enfeeble either mind or body ;” that he 
invented the “now popular drink, called ‘lemon and 
soda;’” that he lately gave “a wigging” (sic) to a 


‘member of his household, &c, Here, however, is an 


anecdote in full :— 

“The Prince won a bet from B., who thereupon begged 
for time to pay. Of course the Prince consented, and to 
do B. justice he paid. But some months after B. won a 
bet of the Prince. The sum was a trifling one, and the 
Prince being rather suddenly called away to attend a 
State ceremony, the thing escaped his mind. He was 
away from Marlborough House two days, and on his 


* See the World and Whitehall Review passim. 
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return found a dunning letter from B.,. who received his 
money by return of post.” , fens | 
., After this, what can we say to the Snob. but “ne plus 
ultra ;” adding, in an undertofie, “ Save us, not from our 
friends, but from our flunkies !” at 4 

With a somewhat clumsier and heavier hand, in a° 
monthly publication of pronounced feebleness called 
Time, he touches a similar theme, and insults with his 
clamorous and greasy praise the Queen herself. Our 
respect for a royal and a gracious Lady,'who would be 


the first to condemn these performances, will not permit 


us to linger over the article in detail.; but against one 
sentence we most unhesitatingly protest. After stating that 
the Queen is very particular as to the persons who par- 
take in State ceremonies, the writer adds, “*‘ However low 
the tone in which gossip may murmur or scandal 
insinuate, its whispered echo is certain to reach the 
throne.” This is simply to picture the Queen of England 
as belonging to the writer’s own species, instead of being, 
what she has during a long life proved herself to be, an 


enemy of gossip and tittle-tattle, determined, like her 


royal spouse’s prototype— 
“To speak no scandal—mo, nor listen to it!” 
Throughout his approach to the Throne, the Snob, as 
usual, in the incredible vileness of his flattery, contrives 
to insult and slur whatever he touches. In his heart he 


‘has no more real reverence for his Queen than for any 
-other type of nobleness and purity in the little world he 


is now dominating. 

But we are growing indignant, and really that is to 
take the social phenomenon too seriously. There are 
not wanting signs that the whole thing is a joke. For 
example, if we read aright a certain so-called “Bab 
Ballad” in this same monthly magazine of Zime, that 


Snob himself. It tells the story of a certain “Jester 


_ James,” who was engaged to. “ make jokes” for a period 


of “seven years.” | 


“For half-a-year, or thereabouts, he did extremely well . . . 
And crowds dropt in each afternoon to hear his latest 


‘crank, 

Including P—rson—ges of the V—y H—ghest R—nk ! 
In other words, jokes about the Prince of Wales and Mr. 
Toole, the Queen and her footmen, and hoc genus omne. 


“But, ah | there came a day when it was patent to Sir Hugh 
That James had uttered nearly all the decent jests he knew ; 


He doled them out at intervals, and much impaired their 
stren 


gth 
By dwelling on their merits at unnecessary length. 


His quips grew very feeble, and his puns fell flat and dead : 
His riddles (query, double acrostics) were so easy you 
could do them in your head; 


And though his imitations were by far the best of all, 

Yet even imitations all day long are apt to pall.” 

The result was that Jester James was requested to go 
away, but, no! he insisted on working out his term of 
seven years, and how, strange to say, “some of his 
conundrums were in execrable taste.” At last, in order 
to make a joke about’ letting well alone,” Jester James 
actually tumbled i/o a well, and when he was there, no 
one could help him out! There, in fact, he remains. 
Is it necessary to suggest that the well must be the same 
where “Truth” is popularly supposed to be hidden ? 
Is it wicked to express a hope that the apologue may, in 
every particular, become true? We have had a good 
many years of “ Jester James,” and we recognise him at 
last as not only a Snob, but a bore. Even his smartness 
seems to have failed him at last, or he would never have 
printed in his own magazine a semi-prophetic apologue 
by that sad wag, Mr. W.'S. Gilbert, of his own ridiculous 
condition ! 
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TRADE AND FINANCE... 
seers 
THE GLASGOW BANK TRUSTEES. 
oe Nbeelgs said, weep for you, 
With so Sand teats Tie sorted out’ 
Those of the largest size, 
Holding his pocket-handkerchief 
Before his streaming eyes.” 

HE trustees who heard the decision of the Lord 
Chancellor (during the delivery of which he is 
reported to have been “ deeply affected ”), must have felt 
themselves very much in the position of the oysters in 
the presence of the Walrus (or Great Seal), as described 
in the above immortal lines. The test case, which was 
carried to the House of Lords, settled at once and for 
ever the position of trustees with regard to their liability 
of holdings in unlimited companies. And, although the 
result is perfectly consistent with strict justice, it must 
have taken most People by surprise. The duty of a 
trustee is generally undertaken as an act.of kindness to 
the family of a departed friend or relative ; and it is 
beyond measure unsatisfactory to find an unselfish action 
recompensed by utter ruin. In some cases, also, shares 
in the City of Glasgow Bank have been left in trust, with 
particular instructions from the testator that they should 
not be parted with. It must not, however, be lost sight of, 
that trustees have full power to vary investments, and 
are, practically, irresponsible for their selection ; so that, 
if the lesson be a severe one, it should not be unpro- 
ductive of beneficial results. The fact that trustees are 
personally liable will, while proving the necessity for 
enhanced caution, probably prevent .many persons from 
accepting the office. Indeed, we do not see why a 
service which is at once so onerous and so responsible 
It is difficult to refuse a friend, whom one may possibly 
not survive, the request to act in this capacity under 
his will; but the present experience will deter many 
private individuals from assuming trusteeships. We would 
suggest the establishment of a system of official trustees, 
as an adjunct to the Court of Chancery, who would, in 
consideration of a payment proportionate to the amount 
of the trust, do all that is required. The experience 
which such gentlemen would acquire in the selection of 
investments would render recourse to their services 
most valuable, and persons leaving money in trust for 
those whom they hold dear need have no apprehension 
that such trust will not be faithfully and _ carefully 
administered. Nobody, under these circumstances, 
would have any hesitation in refusing to undertake 
the duty, knowing that it would be officially dealt with 
in a far more thorough manner. There is no question 
but that the trustees are deserving of every sympathy, but 
it is clear that no other judgment could consistently have 
been arrived at. One result of the decision will be,, that 
the creditors of the City of Glasgow Bank will, probably, 
be paid in full, which will have the indirect advantage 
of maintaining the credit of the Scotch banks on the 

Continent, where it has received a rude shock. 


Preru.—When we announced the projected payment 
of 34 per cent. per annum to the bondholders, we ex- 
pressed but scant hopes that it would be carried into 
effect. Peru, by going toa war about a matter which is 
no concern of hers, deprives*the bondholders of the 
slight chance they possessed of getting even this small 
dividend. Here is an excellent opening for Anglo-French 
intervention. 

Tue Money Market.—With small and expensive 
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wars harassing us in all directions, and trade at its 
lowest level, Consols are higher than they havé been in 
the most prosperous times. Money is now cheaper with 
us than in any other country in the world. Without 
legitimate employment it finds its way to the Stock Ex- 
change, where speculation is beginning to be resumed in 
all classes of securities. The French money which we 
had entrusted to us is nearly all being recalled, as the rate 
of discount is fully one per cent. higher in Paris than in 
London. 

Paris,—There is keen competition among various 
financial corporations to float the new loan the city of 


Paris is about to raise. The new Prefect.of the Seine, 


M. Hérold, has proposed an arrangement with the Crédit 
Foncier for 420 millions of francs. The city already 
owes the Crédit Foncier 280 millions, and would thereby 
augment its debt by 140 millions. This is the fourth 
loan Paris has raised since 1871, the Republican Adminis- 
tration having found it politic to continue the great works 
that were so violently criticised by the Opposition in the 
days of M. Haussmann. But besides the institution 
supported by the Prefect, the Comptoir d’Escompte and 
the Crédit Lyonnais have made more advantageous offers. 
The Municipal Council, in whose hand the decision rests, 
is in favour of public subscription as under the Empire, 
but this system is more costly, and its ostensibly demo- 
cratic character is an illusion. 

HUNGARIAN AND AvSTRIAN SECURITIES.—The 
rapid calls of certain American bonds, and consequent 
setting free of large sums of money, may have something 
to do with the rise in these securities, but it is certain that 
investments in them have largely increased during the 
present year. Both here and in Paris purchases have 
been made in the Gold Rente of both these countries 


without any official emission having been made.’ 
Without absolutely stating that these stocks are’ not 


worthy of all the attention they are receiving, we would 
point out the danger of permitting securities to pass 
current in this market, over the issue of which there 
is no control, and the amount of which is undefined. 


MUSIC. 
—_—@~——_ 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

T is not often that Covent Garden contains such a 
large and brilliant assemblage on the first night of 

the season, as that which gathered within its walls on 
Tuesday to inaugurate the management of Mr. Ernest 
Gye. Curiosity as to the way things would go under the 
new directorate may have had something to do with this 
result ; but not much, we should say. Rather was it 
because the season opened with an opera that many 
regard as the chef d’auvre of Meyerbeer ; besides being 
the grandest of all the lyric spectacles mounted at Covent 
Garden. “Le Prophite,” it will be remembered, was 
only revived last season, after an interval of several 
years; and great success having then attended the 
reprise, Mr. Gye determined on its choice for the present 
occasion. He was fortunate in more than one sense in 
so doing. For the magnificent style in which the operas 
of Meyerbeer were placed on the stage of this theatre by 
Mr. Frederick Gye form one of the most striking of all 
tributes to the memory of that talented impresario ; and 
what more fitting than that the proof of how much he 
did for Italian opera in this country should be made 
palpable in every respect to the audience of Tuesday 
night ? The work being therefore worthy the occasion, 
we are happy to be able to record that the performance 
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was equally so. To achievesuccess with“ Le Prophete,” the 
high excellence of the John of Leyden and the Fides is 
a sine qué non. Last year Signor Gayarré and Madame 
Scalchi proved themselves ‘quite capable of fulfilling the 
requirements of these parts, and their presence again in 
the cast was consequently a matter for congratulation. 
The gifted contralto was suffering from a severe cold, 
but her voice retains all its wonderful richness of quality. 
Her vocalisation was perfect, and her acting, especially 
in the Cathedral scene, where Fides is denied by the 
Prophet, her son, was powerful and artistic in the 
extreme, An assumption worthy to rank side by side 
with this was Signor Gayarré’s performance as Jean de 
Leyden. It is not hazarding much to say that he is the 
best representative of the part to be found on the 
operatic boards. Those who remember Mario and 
Tamberlik in their halcyon days may be able to institute 
comparisons prejudicial to the Spanish tenor; but the 
fact remains that he is a fine declamatory singer and 
an actor of more than average merit, and by the 
aid of these qualities Signor Gayarré overcomes his 
task sufficiently well ‘to constitute a satisfactory 
representative of the 7d. It were needless to add that 
these two artists gained the heartiest applause of the 
evening, and were more than once called before 
the curtain. Mdlle. Smeroschi was an admirable 
Bertha, Signor Carbone excellent as Count Oberthal, 
and the three Anabaptists were efficiently impersonated 
by Signors Sabater, Scolara, and Capponi. The chorus 
did their work in praiseworthy style, although so great 
and strong as to err somewhat on the side of sonority. 
But against the orchestra not a suspicion of complaint 
can be uttered; they are fully up to the Covent Garden 
average, which means that their playing is free from slips, 


‘and their quality of tone all that 
Vianesr cond ee oF tone all that can be desites eon 


spicuous, and to his energy much of the success gained 
was due. The mise-en-scéne was splendid, the “ Skating” 
and “ Coronation” scenes being capitally managed. Pre- 
vious to the commencement of the opera the National 
Anthem was performed. 


_ THE GOETZ QUINTET. 

PEAKING of the greater works of Beethoven, it 
has often been said that had he left behind 
only a single example of his powers in each branch of 
composition, they would have sufficed to stamp him the 
great master he really was. In Hermann Goetz we find 
distinct proof of the possibility of this. For Goetz is 
little more than thus singly represented, and yet we do 
not hesitate to accord him a pedestal among those illus- 
trious men whose memory and teachings he so ardently 
revered. The trio in G minor left no room for doubt'as 
to what sort of chamber-music Goetz could produce, and 
now we have heard a quintet of his which far surpasses 
the earlier work in beauty and elaboration. Apart from 
its greater melodic charm and more marked individuality, 
the quintet (composed for pianoforte, violin, viola, cello, 
and contra-bass) exhibits more freedom of design than its 
predecessor—the instruments are more impartially written 
for, the movements are more skilfully and elaborately 
developed, and the whole work exhibits a complete step 
in advance. As played, and played superbly, by ‘Mdlle. 
Marie Krebs, MM. Joachim, Zerbini, Reynolds, and 
Piatti, the quintet thoroughly took our fancy, and we 
hope to hear it soon again. Judging from the enthusiastic 
applause, the opinion of the “ Popular” audience on 
Monday week was, as the analytical programme-writer 

would put it, “ consentaneous” to our own. © 
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BRITISH CYPRUS.* 


YPRUS is our watch-tower and our place of 
arms,” Mr, Dixon emphatically tells us, and 
according to the same authority this much-abused island 
is at once “ the happy” and “the blest.” With a warmer 
climate than the sister islands Crete or Sicily possess, she 
has more wood, deeper rivers, and more advantageous 
roads than either of her rivals, whilst as regards produc- 


tions such as vines, olives, and pomegranates, we are | 
assured by her latest admirer that “ she leaves nearly all | 


the world behind,” 
_.A somewhat. conspicuous Liberal, Mr. Hepworth 
aie has lately visited her Majesty's new dominion, 
in his usual picturesque style, has given the public 
the benefit of his experience and his observation. That 
his views as to the propriety of our annexation are likely 
to.be shared by his Party is more than dubious, for when 
Mr. Dixon undertakes a book, we rarely find that either 
in language or treatment does the subject suffer from 
lack of energy and enthusiasm, Indeed, barring a 
certain amount of sickness among the troops, attributable 
in a great degree to inactivity and excessive indulgence 
in unripe fruit, there is nothing in the whole history of 
our annexation of the island on which we have not 
reason to congratulate ourselves. ‘ Where,” asks Mr. 
Dixon, “are mulberry gardens equal to those of Nicosia? 
Where are the silk cocoons on fire, like those of Mor- 
phou? Where can vineyards compare with those of 
Limasol? Where are pomegranates equal to the fruit of 
Famagousta?” These blessings, however imposing, do 
not of course constitute the most important advantages 
enemy attacking us in the East through Egypt, his line 
of march, Mr. Dixon thinks, would be by way of the 
Syrian coast and the Jordan valley. We should probably 
oppose him in the Lebanon and on the Jordan, and to 
facilitate our opposition we need a place of arms within 
easy distance of Beyrout, Acre, and Scanderoon. Sup- 
posing Cyprus were to be made a stronghold and an 
arsenal, our want would be supplied. From Cyprus our 
transports could steam to Beyrout in six hours, to Acre 
in nine hours, and to Port Said in twenty. In Fama- 
gousta Nature has supplied us with a citadel, according 
to Mr. Dixon, who sums up his reasons why in eight 
headings—-1, nearness to the coast we have to watch; 
2, easy access to Nicosia and the inland villages ; 3, safe 
approaches by sea; 4, deep water in the basin; 5, good 
anchorage for ships; 6, room for a fleet to swing; 
7, ready communication of town and port ; 8, supplies of 
stone for building purposes. If it be the intention of 
the present Government to constitute Cyprus into a 
stronghold, Mr. Dixon asserts that her advantages as to 
position are undeniable, At present, however, it would 
seem as if our policy were to keep as few soldiers as 
possible on the island, and the desire to take immediate 
action in the fortifying and dredging of Famagousta does 
not appear to be particularly conspicuous, 

Of the Cypriotes Mr. Dixon has a good deal to say. 
He wandered over the island, visited the towns, and 
peeped into many of the villages. As to the rent he 
writes :— 


“ What they are they were, and what they were they are— 
an indolent, careless, and mimetic people, but without a 
* British Cyprus. 
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spark of Turkish fire, without a touch of Grecian taste. aan 

neither beauty of body nor sense of beauty in the mind 

a personal restlessness nor pride of origin ; with pt wn 
ge aspirations nor practical dexterity of hand, they live on, 

ne id state, like creatures of the lower types, 

to life for life’s own sake ; voluptuaries of the sun and sea ; 

holding on by simple animal tenacity through tempests 

which have wreck thé wobler races of mankin” 


They are divided into three classes, Turks, Greeks, 
and Linobambaki, which, being interpreted, means Flax- 
Cotton. The latter are “a troublesome but comit 
element” in the towns. They change their creed con- 
stantly ; they never pay taxes, they grumble and intrigué 
When Zaptiehs call for their exemption tax, they swear 
they are Turks; and, when magistrates order them to 
join the standard, they are Greeks. Village life in 
Cyprus ‘differs somewhat from the government of the 
towns. Villagers are free and equal, presided over by a 
head-man or mayor, who is elected every year. This 
head-man acts as chief magistrate, assisted by a council 
of elders, also elected. every year. The elders must be 
heads of families, and are generally landed proprietors 
Idleness and poverty seem to be the chief characteristics 
of Cypriote village life ; the people are poor, too poor to 
pay the taxes, and one of the chief duties of the head: 
man of the village is to put off the caimacan or financial 
officer with appropriate excuses. As the people do not 
pay their taxes with regularity and despatch, it is not to 
be wondered at that the Government officers do not 
receive their pay with British punctuality, and this defect 
in the native administration of the country was happily 
taken advantage of by Lord John Hay, the Admiral who 
planted the British flag on the island. The easy way i 
which the feat was accomplished has perhaps caused us 
to forget the difficulties which might, under other orders, 
have attended it. No one knew better than Lord John 

the disposition and the courage of the Turk, protected 
by stone walls and armed with English-made guns. The 
Austrian occupation of Bosnia resulted in a campaign; 
our seizure of Cyprus might very well have been attended 
with loss of life. A victorious march of Marines and 
Blue-jackets from Larnaka to Nicosia, a siege of two or 
three days, followed by an assault, would have carried 
promotion and decorations to many of the officers of the 
Fleet, and have possibly been applauded at home. The 
Admiral chose another course. He caused it to be 
known that, as the Queen’s representative, he was about 
to visit the capital, and pay off all arrears of debt in 
English money. The effect was immediate. When he 
drove into Nicosia in a waggonette, unaccompanied by 
troops, he was received rapturously. A couple of bags 
of brand-new sixpenny pieces worked wonders, and at 
five o’clock on the same day the Union Jack was floating 
over the capital of Cyprus. 

Into all the details of the present government of the 
island we cannot in these columns follow Mr, Dixon. 
Difficulties have arisen, and more will arise, with Father 
Geronymo, the Greek Primate of the island, who has for 
years exercised a spiritual sway over the people, This 
sway Sir Garnet Wolseley has effectually checked. He is 
doing his utmost to separate lay affairs from Church 
affairs, with happy results. In chapters headed “ Harem 
Life” and “The Crescent” the public will be amused 
with Mr. Dixon’s defence of the Turk, and will learn with 
some surprise, perhaps, that both the Crescent and the 
Harem are derivable from Greek, not from Moslem 
sources, Though many of Mr. Dixon’s admirers may not 
easily accept his rosy belief in the value of Cyprus as an 
additional element of strength to our Empire, they will 

be interested in his book, which contains plenty,of 
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readable matter, and much information which we 
candidly believed, before we read the book, to have been 
exhausted in previous works. 


THE POPE AND THE KING,* 


R. GALLENGA, whose pleasant letters have 
| _ become familiar to us through the columns of 
the Zimes, has now attempted a much more ambitious 
task than “ Italy Revisited.” The war between Church 
and State in Italy is a subject of which the interest is 
still perfectly fresh, while the wise policy of King 
Humbert and the late conciliatory attitude of Leo XIII. 
permit it to be handled without the passion inseparable 
from a strife as yet undecided. But the subject is so 
vast that it requires a powerful historian to deal with it, 
and in many of the qualities necessary to produce a 
successful history of Italy from 1846 to 1878 Mr. 
Gallenga is entirely wanting. He possesses much 
dramatic force; he is able to bring historical scenes 
before the reader with much vividness and spirit ; his 
opinions, although, of course, distinctly anti-Catholic, 
are far from extreme, and are tinged with none of that 
narrow, acrid passion which has been the curse of 
Radicalism ever since it first existed; he knows his 
object thoroughly, and is therefore able to infuse into 
the book a certain unity of purpose, so that he complies, 
as far as the moral goes, with Horace’s maxim, “ Semper 
ad eventum festinet.” And yet, notwithstanding these 
many and valuable qualities, the result is far from satis- 
factory. Nor are the reasons of this result far to seek. 
The arrangement of the work is defective. The author 
has not been able to overcome the preliminary difficulty 


‘which besets every historian who has to deal with notasingle 


simple chain of events, like a Campaign ura inccrchange 
of diplomatic notes, but with the political, military, and 
social history of a country divided into several States, and 
of which the various phases necessary to be recorded are 


frequently contemporaneous. The development of affairs 


in Italy, and the achievement of unity, were affected by 
events at, or nearly at, the same time in Rome, Turin, Paris, 


Vienna, and Naples. The author is obliged to tell us 
-not only what the King and the Pope did, but also what 


the people thought at Turin and at Rome, and what 
plans were proposed in the French Emperor’s Cabinet. 


But he fails in the power over analysis and narrative 


required for the purpose. He constantly carries on the 
story—say, of the negotiations between Napoleon III. 
and Cavour and the contemporaneous history of 
Piemont—with but a bare mention of the events which 
were meanwhile occurring in Rome. Feeling, when 
this part of the narrative is concluded, that he has not 
sufficiently explained the causes of certain events, nor 
the life of Pius IX. during the interval, he goes 
back four years to resume the history of the Vatican, 
and necessarily repeats a great part of what he had 
already mentioned in the previous chapter. Thus 
Chapters IV. and V. give usa complete history of Piemont 
from the first outbreak of the Revolution in 1848 to the 
accession of Victor Emmanuel II., and, thus early, even 
4 summary of events up to the present date. But in 
the sixth chapter the whole ground is gone over again 


from the Pope’s standpoint, and after we have been told. 


‘of the negotiations which led to the Sardinian expedition 
‘to the Crimea, we are suddenly carried back to those 
which ended in the occupation of Rome by the French. 





¢ The Pope and the King. 
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Treating of the laws against the Church passed by the 
Turin Parliament, he runs on too far, and is again, page 
197, obliged to return to the history of previous years ; 
and the same occurs at the end of the first volume, where 
the whole story of the promulgation of the doctrine of 
the Immaculate Conception, which took place in 1854, 
is told long after the Battle of Mentana (1867) has 
been dealt with. The result is not only that we 
have frequent and wearisome repetitions, but that the 
reader becomes confused; and that, unless he already 
knows most of what Mr. Gallenga professes to tell him, 
he is constantly obliged to refer back to previous pages 
if he wishes to avoid getting his dates quite “ mixed up.” 

Another serious defect is the clumsiness of the author’s 
style, and his frequent misuse of various expressions, 
Mr. Gallenga has shown in his, previous works that he 
has mastered the English language thoroughly ; he is not, 
therefore, entitled to the leniency which might justly be 
claimed by a foreigner. Yet we find such sentences as 
the following :— 

- . An equal disgrace to the Republican Government 
which almost immediately ensued, and to the Papal authori- 
ties which recovered their sway a "few months later ; for the 
former never instituted an inquiry into the subject, ‘and the 
latter was satisfied with the mere form of a oii, 
which is not only excessively clumsy, but whe the 
plural noun is made to agree with a verb in the singular. 

Many sentences are much too long: we find them 
extending to twenty-four and twenty-eight lines, or even 
to a page, and have to read them twice before we can 
understand them. The book, too, is disfigured by many 
misprints and misquotations. We can forgive the former, 
but cannot make allowance for the latter. If people 
cannot quote correctly they should not quote at alt; nur 
is the labour of verification Yon? agp serious. On page 214, 
vel. i, we find Nanolean_T 6 Phammans das div 
décembre,” instead of “ du rt pyres -” on p. 291 the 
grovelling “‘ feticism” of the people is spoken of ; further 
on the French Alexandrin,*“‘ Za mére en permettrait la 
lecture a sa fille,” is altered into the clumsy verse, “ Za 
mere permettrait la lecture a la fille;” and Luther is 
made to say, “ Hier stehe Ich ; Ich Kann nicht anders ; 
Gott hilf micu,” a blunder so outrageous as to be almost 
pardonable from its absurdity. 

The first half of the second volume is marred by the 
sudden abandonment of the historic style, and the intro- 
duction of the author’s personal narrative of his journey 
to Rome. After dealing with diplomacy, wars, and Papal 
bulls and encyclicals for nearly four hundred pages, Mr. 
Gallenga suddenly becomes a sort of George Augustus 
Sala on a small scale, and tells us of the band on the 
Piazza Colonna in the summer evenings, the “ flirting 
fans and languid voices” of the Roman ladies, and the 
pictures in the print-shops. This is, however, only a 
temporary relapse, and the serious narrative is soon 
resumed, 

Notwithstanding the blemishes we have pointed out, 
and others which to mention might be considered hyper- 
critical, the book has, as we said above, some very 
decided merits. Nothing could well be better than the 
pen-and-ink portraits drawn by the author. The follow- 
ing is a capital sketch of Pius IX. when he returned from 
Gaeta, showing that Mr. Gallenga possesses as much 
judgment as critical acumen :— 


“Those whe had given him credit for the mildness and 
clemency befitting the name of Pius, which he’ chose to 


go down to rity, vz judged the set smile on 
his dimpled Foc, fom ers petitionces of his voice 
and ad from an habi which was not 


always good-natured oramiable. But the truth is, that if hewas 
not Sear naturally harsh or peevish, he became, at least at 
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this period of his life, both obstinate and vindictive. He had 
been subjected to ill-treatment and outrage, and had been 

tly terrified by some of his subjects. . . . Pius IX. never 
forgave himself for having once said, ‘ Benedite 0 Sommo 
Iddio, all? Italia’ Repentance of that short whim of 
patriotism and liberalism sank deep into his heart, and he 
seemed determined that penance should fall on his subjects ; 
and that his Government, like that of King Bomba, should be 
that of a sovereign at war with his subjects.” 

We regret that we have not space for the portrait of 
Victor Emmanuel, which shows a keen appreciation of 
the many faults, but more numerous and greater virtues 
of that honest king. Not less acute is the author’s 
perception of Mazzini’s true character, and we hope 
that these volumes will contribute to destroy the halo 
which has too long surrounded the figure of this pseudo- 
patriot. 

The latter half of the second volume, in which Mr. 
Gallenga is able to confine himself to the events which 
occurred in Rome before and after the death of Victor 
Emmanuel and Pius IX., without his attention being 
diverted by foreign politics, is decidedly the best, and if 
his opinion on the men who now govern Italy is much 
less favourable than they would like, or than the view 
generally adopted in England, it is none the less based on 
a thorough knowledge of Italian history and character. 
Although we have every reason for doubting the honesty 
of the “ Left” in the Italian Parliament, we can hardly 
share Mr. Gallenga’s gloomy anticipations with respect to 
the possible resumption of the temporal power. This, 
however, is a question too important to discuss at the end 
of a lengthy review, and we recommend our readers to 
peruse the “ Pope and the King” themselves, and to 
form their own opinions on the arguments advanced. For 
with all its faults it is none the less an interesting and 
valuable work, of which the key-note is thorough common 


aense Bote-uneomman than any other quality, and most 
rare when political and religious controversies are dealt 


with, 


KHORASSAN AND CENTRAL ASIA. * 


HE geographical literature of Central Asia has been 
largely enriched during the last five years by a 
number of works written by officers who have started as 
pioneers from the plain of India and the cities on the 
Jaxartes to explore the contested region lying between 
the English and Russian Empires. The ’ Russian 
explorers probably exceed a score — Kouropatkin, 
Prejevalsky, Maeff, Schwartz, Grodikoff, and Matvaeff 
being among the names that rise most readily to the 
memory. To the Anglo-Indian a similar number 
of famous travellers will suggest itself, and none in 
their ranks will hold a higher place than Colonel Mac- 
Gregor. The Russian travellers, without exception, have 
professed themselves inspired by science in undertaking 
their wanderings, while the explorers from India have 
proudly rejected any such flimsy disguise, and have 
declared, like Colonel MacGregor has done, that ‘they 
‘were impelled to visit Central Asia solely to see what the 
Russians were doing there, and to effect their utmost to 
keep the Russians back. Another very essential differ- 
ence is that while the Russian travellers have only con- 
tributed two paltry works towards geographical literature 
—Kouropatkin’s “ Kashgaria,” and Prejevalsky’s: “ Lob 


* Narrative of a Fourney through the Province of Khorassan and on 
the N. W. Frontier of parecer in 1875. By COLONEL 
C. M. MacGrecor,’ C.5.1L, C.LE., Staff Corps. 
Two Volumes. With Map and Illustrations.—Zngland and 
Russia in Central Asia. By DEMETRIUS CHARLES BOULGER. 
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Nor ”—every English traveller has freely laid his. investi- 
gations before the world. In the one case, the results of 
the Russian explorations have been locked up in General 
Kaufmann’s chancellerie at Tashkent, and only the husks 
thrown down contemptuously to Europe; in the other, 
the English researches have been frankly exposed to the 
public, and Russia has benefited quite as much from the 
bravery and the hardihood of our hero-pioneers as we 
ourselves have done. One cannot possibly better observe 
the difference between Russian and English exploration 
than’ by comparing the niggardly narrative of Colonel 
Prejevalsky respecting his “Travels to Lob Nor” with 
the soldierly and elaborate account which Colonel Mac- 
Gregor has given us of Persia and Khorassan. 

Colonel MacGregor set out from Bombay to Booshuhr 
in the spring of 1875, and travelled direct through Persia 
to Herat, exploring on his way districts which hitherto 
had remained unvisited by Europeans, and filling his note- 
book with the innumerable sketches of places and things 
which give such a zest to his volumes. In sight of Herat 
he was refused admittance into the city, and was treated 
with unbearable insolence by the guards whom the 
Governor placed over him to conduct him to the Persian 
frontier. On reaching Meshed he telegraphed to Simla 
respecting this treatment, and stated that if an_ official 
permission was given him to travel in Afghanistan and 
Merve the objections of the Governor of Herat would no 
doubt thereby be removed. In reply, he received a curt 
message prohibiting him from travelling in Afghanistan 
and the Turcoman territory, or going anywhere beyond 
the boundaries of Persia. On his return to England 
Colonel MacGregor was severely censured by the 
authorities for venturing near Herat. 

It is impossible, we believe, for any Englishman to 
read the rebuff accorded to Colonel. MacGregor, and to 
other travellers to whom Mr. Boulger refers, without ex- 
periencing a feeling of bitter vexation and intolerable 
disgust at the folly of our Indian officials. On the one 
hand, we see the Czar caressing and encouraging his 
travellers, promoting Kouropatkin from a captain to a 
General, giving to Grodikoff a decoration equivalent to.a 
K.C.B., and placing subaltern Matvaeff among ‘the 
general officers on the Imperial staff; on the other hand, 
wenotice, with indignation and shame, Colonel MacGregor, 
Colonel Baker, Major Butler, Captain Marsh, Captain 
Burnaby, and very many other explorers, imperatively 
ordered to return home at once, and on their arrival, 
snubbed and censured by the India Office and the Horse . 
Guards. To read Mr. Boulger’s able account of the 
treatment accorded to Major Butler, who returned last 
year from visiting the Turcomans, makes one so irritated » 
with the Government that one feels impelled to close the 
volume and read no more of England’s short-sightedness - 
and folly. Why should our authorities have taken all 
these pains to recall the travellers when they were on the » 
point of penetrating to Merve, Herat, or Cabul? - Has 
Russia during the last five years ever manifested any similar, 
delicacy of sentiment towards ourselves? Not once, we} 
believe. She hasdonethe utmost bythe aggressive character : 
of her surveys to drive us into war. Only last autumn M., , 
de Giers complained to our ambassador that Major Butler 
was offending Russia by travelling among the Turcomans. 
We recalled him. The very same month the Emperor 
despatched Colonel Matvaeff to explore the passes lead- 
ing from Badakshar to Cashmere, and six weeks later he 
sent Colonel Grodikoff to ride through Herat and Merve 


-—through Merve, the very place we had prohibited 


Major Butler from visiting! Could anything have been. 
more insulting than this conduct? Could anything 
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have manifested more clearly the contempt which 
Russia entertains for our feeble policy in Central 
Asia ? 

We observe that Mr. Boulger makes no mention of 
these two officers’ travels in his otherwise very compre- 
hensive account of Russian exploration in Afghanistan. 
Only scant particulars, however, have yet come to hand of 
their mysterious movements, and, when more is known, 
it can be easily embodied in the next edition. Mr. 
Boulger’s volumes on Central Asia are written in a 
brilliantly clear and easy style, and cannot fail to interest 
many people who have no love for the heavy polemics of 
other authors. In a series of short yet elaborate essays 
he surveys the whole field of Central Asian politics, 
examining in the first volume the position of Russia in 
Turkestan, the condition of her army, its ability to invade 
India, and a variety of other topics which the newspapers 
daily suggest ; and, in the second, reviewing our position 
in India, our policy towards Afghanistan, Persia, and 
Russia, and the progress of events in each country down 
to the fall of Candahar. There is hardly anything that 
one would like to know about the region between 
Calcutta and Orenburg that cannot be found in Mr. 
Boulger’s book. He has gathered information from 
every source, and the special knowledge which he pos- 
sesses of China and Russia gives him an authority of 
which few writers can boast. For a tyro in the arena of 
politics Mr. Boulger has adopted the very bold course of 
rarely quoting his authorities, and wholly dispensing with 
the support of foot-notes. This, we imagine, will raise 
him up captious critics in some quarters. They, how- 
ever, may rest assured that Mr. Boulger’s assertions are 
eminently truthful, accurate, and just. It has been our 
fortune to go over most of the same ground covered by 


Mr. Boulger’s volumes, and we can declare, and espe- 
cially as regards the Russian portion or the book, tnat a 


better and more faithful description of Central Asian 
politics could scarcely be written. It is rarely that a 
writer can claim to have added two standard works to 
our literature within a few short months of each other, 
but Mr. Boulger can certainly take credit for this; and it 
will be a grateful reward for his arduous labours to know 
that his ““ Yakoob Beg” and his “Central Asia” will be 
regarded as the statesman’s text-books for many years 
to come. 
We should have liked, had we more space, to have 
said something about the Russian advance on Merve, 
respecting which both Mr. Boulger and Colonel MacGregor 
have a deal to tell. It has been asserted in inspired tele- 
grams from Russia that the Czar has countermanded the 
order to advance against the Turcomans ; but this delay, 
if true, is only temporary, and, sooner or later, a fresh 
movement against our outpost will assuredly be attempted. 
In certain quarters a disposition exists to give up Merve 
to Russia. We can only stigmatise such suggestions as 
being the treason of the Russians in our midst—the men 
who utter “ Perish India!” and who do their utmost to 
bring about the conquest of civilisation by the brutal and 
tyrannical Cossack. To those whose opinions have been 
unhinged by such suggestions we would earnestly recom- 
mend the perusal of Colonel MacGregor’s volumes. The 
“Walking Gazetteer of Afghanistan,” as people in India 
term him, gives the strongest reasons why we should 
prevent the outwork of our Asiatic empire from falling 
under the Muscovite sway. Prohibited from penetrating 
to Merve itself, he carried out the order of Lord Lytton 
to the letter by riding to the edge of the Persian frontier, 
and it is no exaggeration to say that with “ Khorassan ” 
under his arm, an English General could lead an expedi- 
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tion from the Persian Gulf to Shurukhs and Herat as 
easily as the tourist, assisted by Murray, could take his 
wife and family to Paris or Berlin. 





LATHEBY TOWERS.* 


HIS is the story of a feud between two families, 
the Lathebys and the Savilles, the former the 
descendants of a noble and ancient stock, the latter 
parvenus. The bone of contention is Latheby Towers, 
the ancestral homestead of that family, which was sold 
by old Sir Peter Latheby, shortly before his death, to Mr. 
Saville, a wealthy brewer. It was Saville’s ruling passion 
to found a line; but although by his purchase he 
obtained a very good house for the line to start in, he 
failed to supply the important element—an heir male to 
carry it on—his only surviving child being a girl, Clara. 
So he died discontented, and Clara and her mother 
abode at the Towers. An orphaned cousin of Clara’s— 
Fred Raikes—was subsequently adopted by Mrs. Saville, 
and since something in his appearance recalled to her 
the son she had lost, she became very fond of him, and 
resolved in her own mind that he should marry Clara, 
and, by taking the name of Saville, carry on the line in 
spite of spite. 

Now, although old Sir Peter Latheby was the last of 
his family in recognised legitimate descent, he had an 
elder brother, George, who was born four or five years 
previous to the date of their mother’s marriage register. 
George married and went abroad, and had issue a son, 
Henry. At the time the story opens Mr. Henry Latheby 
has come over from Canada with his son and daughter, 
and taken possession of the Dower House, in the vicinity 
of the Towers, which dad been bequeathed to y 
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face to face with each \ es 

For Henry Latheby is possessed with the idea that his 

father, George, was not illegitimate after all. He believes, 
and has grounds for his belief, that his grandmother, 
Lady Latheby, was married secretly previous to George’s 
birth, and that the existing marriage certificate merely 
records a public repetition of the ceremony which had 
taken place five years before. The question is, What 
has become, of the original certificate? If that can be 
found, not only will the fair name of the Lady Latheby 
be vindicated, but, George Latheby having been wrong- 
fully deprived of his birthright by Peter, the sale of the 
estate to the Savilles is rendered void, and Henry 
becomes lord of the Towers by right of entail. N cedless 
to say, therefore, that Henry devotes all his energies to 
a search for the missing document, and equally as a 
matter of course there is no love lost between him and 
Mrs. Saville. They call each other various unkind names, 
and, not satisfied with abstaining from all personal inter- 
course, will not even have anything to do with one 
another’s friends. This extremity of animosity has been 
brought about by a lawsuit, in which Henry Latheby, 
relying on some plausible but insufficient evidence in 
support of his claim, attempted to carry the enemy’s posi- 
tion by storm. His defeat, besides getting him heavily 
in debt, spoilt his temper and soured his philosophy, but 
only intensified his monomania. 

Such, then, is the arena into which the hero and 
heroine of the story are to descend and play their parts. 
Clara Saville and Cecil Latheby, respectively the daughter 
and the son of the two antagonists, are children at the 
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time of their first accidental meeting; and very freshly, 
truthfully, and artistically is their childhood described. 
In fact, in the person of Clara Saville, the author must 
be credited with the creation of one of the most life-like 
and charming heroines. of recent fiction. She is real, 
vivid, and consistent from first to last : entirely free from 
the coarseness and vulgarity of the Broughton school, yet 
endowed with full as much vitality. ‘The author has a 
most commendable way of making her characters describe 
themselves and one another; they develop under the 
reader’s eyes, he scarce knows how ; and presently he is 
surprised to find himself thinking of them as of people 
with whom he has long been familiar. This is high 
praise to bestow on any novelist, but it is no more than 
Miss Corkran’s due. And she gives abundant evidence 
in this book, not only of keen perception of character and 
individuality, and power of portraying them, but of subtle 
insight into the motives of human action, and of self- 
restraint in the management of incidents. ‘The story she 
tells is one of sustained interest, and artistically balanced 
in every part ; yet nowhere is violence done to probability 
for the sake of effect, and nowhere is recourse had to 
those sources of unwholesome stimulation upon which so 
many novelists of the day allow themselves to draw. 
Miss Corkran does not need to write of adulteries and 
murders; she can work upon her readers’ sympathies 
more lastingly and quite as deeply by the sheer delicacy 
and quiet veracity of her pictures. We should say that 
Jane Austen was the writer with whom Miss Corkran 
showed the greatest affinity ; not that ‘ Latheby Towers ” 
is equal in point of power and humour to that English 
classic, “‘ Pride and Prejudice,” but the method on which 
the two authors proceed is the same, and the stories are 
pitched in the same key. We are inclined to think that, 


herself supenge Beehe construction, Miss Cockran shows 
herself superior to wiieer; ad Tiis-caceticnce 


of hers would have been more conspicuous had the novel 
been packed into two volumes instead of expanding itself 
over three. By sternly boiling down the second volume, 
and dividing the residue between the first and third, a 
decided strengthening of the whole would have been 
achieved. 

The hero of the book, Cecil Latheby, does not seem 
to us by any means so successful a piece of work as the 
heroine ; and yet, perhaps, more pains has been expended 
upon his delineation than upon hers. The conception of 
the character, it should in fairness be admitted, is a 
difficult one to carry out, and probably a novelist more 
experienced than Miss Corkran would not have risked 
the attempt at all. Cecil Latheby is blind, and has been 
so from his childhood, and this blindness becomes. to the 
reader the most conspicuous fact in the book. Its 
influence, so to speak, pervades every chapter, and, 
however powerful or pathetic the impression which the 
‘writer’s art causes it to produce, we are inclined to doubt 
whether our unregenerate hearts can ever be brought 
really into sympathy with the gentleman so afflicted. 
‘Blindness is a disease, and a very obtrusive disease, and 
the more one ponders over it the less agreeable a subject 
‘of contemplation does it become. To look upon the 
open eyes of the blind is not pleasant, and we are con- 
‘stantly forced to look upon the eyes of Cecil Latheby. 
The result is that he becomes merged in his infirmity, 
and all his fine moral qualities are blighted to our appre- 
hension by his physical defect. Miss Corkran’s hero is 
very good, very high-minded, very honourable, very self- 
sacrificing, very modest, very patient, even very strong 
and handsome ; yet we cannot say that we think him 


heroic, and, if the truth must out, we do not think him a. 
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man at all. He is an immaculate ideal of a man, such 
as we trust (and believe) a merciful Providence will never . 
allow to put on human flesh and bones. Miss Corkran 
evidently believes in him, however, if we do not, and 
lavishes upon his delineation an amount of fine, careful, 
and conscientious work that sometimes makes us half 
repent our incredulity. But, no! we will not believe in 
Cecil Latheby, and we cannot help fancying that, if he 
had been allowed the full use of his eyes, they might 
occasionally have led him astray from the path of super- 
human virtue and justice, which, as it is, he so relentlessly _ 
pursues. One good, hearty, masculine sin would have 
done wonders for him in our estimation. 

Dr. Fred Raikes does not especially interest us ; but 
all the other minor characters in the book are admirably 
done. Mrs. Saville, the rigid, inflexible old mother, 
with her cunning, her arrogance, and her selfish affection | 
for the nephew who reminded her of her dead son; 
Barbara Liston, the ancient crone who was the only living 
witness of the event upon which the whole history 
hinges, and who, after keeping her secret for eighty 
years, tells it at the last too late to make her testi- 
mony legally available; old Simeon Hillier, the 
organist, and Jimmy, his son, the half-witted lad, who, 
by a fine stroke of art, is made the deus ex machina of a 
momentous episode ; Peter, the coachman, with his 
Northern burr, his dry humour, his deaf ear, and his ear 
which was not deaf, and which he always turned towards 
his idol, Miss Clara; and last, but by no means least, 
Mr. Henry Latheby, Cecil’s father, but no more like Cecil 
than Cecil is like Samson Agonistes or Sir Amyas Leigh. 
He is as true to the life, as recognisable, and as typical 
as Clara herself—almost. We see him, we hear the 
tones of his voice—now querulous, now pompous, now 


now ener i +.we like him, we laugh at 
im, we despise him, we sympathise 


_mellifluous, now 
him, we respect 


with him. Whenever poor aristocratic old Henry Latheby 
appears Miss Corkran is at her best; and in the scene 
at the Dower House, where he entertains Clara at 
supper, and afterwards in the library with his “ His 
tory,” the author shows how much she is capable 
of; and, upon reflection, we are inclined to the 
opinion that in ‘this chapter, and perhaps in three or four 
other passages in different parts of the work, she gives 
evidence of powers which fall little, if at all, short of 
actual genius. Not a commanding genius, nor one of 
wide application, but a genius which, if properly cared 
for and employed upon work adapted to it, may be ex+ 
pected to give the world of novel-readers much fresh and 
graceful entertainment. Let Miss Corkran disabuse her- - 
self of the notion that the English are an abnormally 
emotional race ; let her rely exclusively upon her obser- 
vation for her personages, and keep her imagination for 
her incidents; let her leave landscapes to Mr. Black, 
and Dead Man’s Pools to Miss Braddon ; finally, let her 
give us as many more heroines of the merit of Clara 
Saville as she pleases, and as few heroes with Heaven- 
smitten countenances and copy-book morals as she 
can—let her do all this, and we shall sigh to think how 
seldom it will be our lot to notice a work of fiction 
possessed of half the merit that will distinguish hers. 


THE YOUTH OF QUEEN ELIZABETH.* | 
ROFESSOR WIESENER’S volumes are a valuable 
contribution to an interesting chapter of out 
history, and we cordially thank Miss Yonge for intro 
* The Youth. of Queen Elisabeth. By Lovis WIESENER. 


Edited from the French by CHARLOTTE M. YoncE. Two 
Vols. Hurst and Blackett. 
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ducing them in an English dress to a wider circle of 
teaders. ‘The name of Elizabeth is one so significant in 
the annals, not only of England, but of all Europe, that 
the glories of her long and prosperous reign have some- 
what obscured the period of struggling and preparation 
in which her early life was spent. The youth of Eliza- 
beth has been the subject of romance, we may say 
legend, from her own day down to very recent times. 
Her contemporary biographers were all ardent reformers 
—we need recall only the names of Fox, Strype, Hey- 
wood—whose religious and patriotic enthusiasm induced 
them to heap all the glories of the literary and Protestant 
Renascence on her head, and all the odious iniquities of 
the Catholic reaction on that of her unfortunate and mis- 
understood sister. In our own day the researches of 
more dispassionate observers have placed the personal 
merits of the daughters of Henry VIII. in a truer light. 
If in the popular imagination “the spacious times of 
great Elizabeth” contrast with the bigoted narrowness 
of “bloody Mary,” it is but fair to remember that in 
every quality which we are accustomed to consider 
admirable in woman, intelligence alone excepted, Mary 
was greatly the superior; she persecuted in the excess of 
a mistaken but deeply religious zeal ; her womanly heart 
rebelled against condemning to the scaffold the different 
persons who merely endangered the safety of her throne ; 
but she brought a foreigner from Catholic and hated 
Spain as Consort, and she lost Calais, the last trophy of 
Crecy and Agincourt. Elizabeth, after her accession, 
saw with intellectual indifference, Papist and Puritan alike 
suffer for political crimes against her supremacy, and with 
a simulated hesitation condemned Mary Stuart to the 
block ; but she remained to theend a virgin queen “in 
maiden meditation fancy free.” English td the heart’s 
core, she conld “hurl foul seorn” at Parma or Spain. 
or any prince who durst invade her realms ; she had the 
heart of a king, and of a King of England too, and the 
Armada was scattered to the winds. Success is the test 
of merit, and the amazing success of Elizabeth’s policy 
diverted the attention of the people from her niggardliness 
and coldness of heart, and enabled, astounding paradox 
though it seems, the most irreligious woman that ever 
lived to figure as the heroine of the great spiritual move- 
ment of hertime. Should there still linger in obscure 
quarters, after the elaborate and acute characterisation in 
Mr. Green’s deservedly popular “Short History of the 
English People,” some faint faith in the Elizabethan 
legend, a perusal of the volumes before us will dispel the 
illusion.’ In this carefully-written study of the Princess 
Elizabeth, we can trace step by step the growth of that 
marvellous self-possession, that instinct of dissimulation, 
and that disciplined tact which enabled its possessor to 
hoodwink every diplomatist in Europe for half a century. 
During the short and turbulent reign of her sister, ripe 
with religious controversies and political disturbance, 
Elizabeth had ample opportunity for cultivating that 
capacity of prudential restraint which formed the chief 
feature of her character, imperious and sensuous as her 
disposition, inherited from her ill-matched parents, 
naturally was. Excepting her girlish escapade with Sir 
Thomas Seymour, her enemies. could find no handle 
against her. In religious matters, amidst the fierce con- 
tentions of her youth, which wrecked many more sincere 
and nobler souls, she managed to conform sufficiently to 
conciliate the Catholics, and yet to exhibit reluctance 
enough to endear her to the Protestants. Notoriously 
‘implicated in the conspiracy of Sir Thomas Wyatt, she 
-contrived to save her head, and, girl-puppet though she 
seemed in the hands of the Ambassadors of France and 
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of the Empire, she outwitted both the acute Renard and 
the wily Noailles. Well might she, in a spirit of exulting 
jest, when, by the generosity of Philip, liberated from her 
last captivity at Woodstock, write with a diamond on a 
pane of glass— 
“* Much suspected by me, 
Nothi ved can 
Quoth Eheabech mead» 


In this work an attempt has been made to paint, from 
authentic historical sources, a true picture of the first 
twenty-five years of Elizabeth’s life. The author has for 
this purpose consulted not only the original documents in 
the Record Office and British Museum, but also the 
manuscript correspondence of Renard, the Ambassador of 
Charles V., and of Noailles, the Enyoy of Henry IL., in 
the “Archives du Ministtre des Affaires Etrangéres en 
Angleterre,” besides the despatches of the Venetian 
Ambassadors. The Bedingfield papers first brought for- 
ward by Miss Strickland in her “Life of Mary Tudor,” 
have been exhaustively used, and from these we gain an 
accurate account of Elizabeth’s imprisonment at Wood- 
stock. Other salient points, too, have, by M. Wiese- 
ner’s researches, been brought out. Gregorio Leti, 
Burnet, Hume, and even Vertot have given sanction to 
the story that Mary was jealous of Elizabeth, and that 
they were rivals for the affections of Edward Courtenay, 
The authorities here quoted conclusively prove, not only 
that Mary neVer loved Courtenay, but even that she was 
anxious to marry him to Elizabeth, and only desisted from 
her plan by the advice of Charles V., and the point-blank 
refusal of Courtenay himself. Another fable long current 
that Philip was, during Mary’s lifetime, enamoured of his 
sister-in-law, and wished to marry her, is disproved by 
the documentary evidence here given, that he was, during 
Marv’s rei : ne Duka nS 
for politica! reasons, er was GES bacated by the firm- 
ness of the Princess, Throughout these volumes are 
scattered proofs of the laborious accuracy with which the 
story has been written. We cannot pretend. to have 
verified the quotations in all cases; but we have taken 
the pains to do so in several instances, and having found 
them correct, have no hesitation in recommending a 
thoroughly honest book. It is full of solid information, 
but never dull, and the lively and agreeable style is often 
picturesque, and sometimes even rises to dramatic 
intensity. 





GROVE’S DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND 
MUSICIANS.* 


HE idea of a complete lexicon of music dealing 
with the many departments of knowledge con- 

nected with the subject. is a very happy one, and it is 
only a wonder that it has not been carried out before. 
In Germany, that land of thorough and painstaking 
literary industry, such comprehensive works exist in good 
number ; but up to now there has been in our literature 
a singular dearth of competent works of reference on 
music. Our musical histories are not much to boast of, 
and as for scientific works dealing with the technical side 
of the subject in a popular way, the amateur who required 
information in this department was at a loss where to go 
for instruction. ‘The rapid growth of an_ intelligent 
musical taste among all classes during the past few years 
has made a standard work of reference on musical topics 
a necessity, and we cordially welcome the present praise- 





© A Dictionary of Music and Musicians, By Eminent Writers, 
estat tat Dente: Edited by GzorGe Grove, D.C.L. Parts 
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worthy attempt of Mr. Grove and his coadjutors to meet 
this necessity. ; . 

What will strike the reader first of all, perhaps, is the 
fulness and completeness of the information here 
collected. There is no topic connected with music which 
does not find some place. Besides notices of composers 
and performers, known and unknown alike, and defini- 
tions of all the terms used in musical science and criticism, 
we have an account of the leading instrument makers, a 
history of musical institutions (including cathedral choirs), 
of the chief publishing houses, and even of the musical 
professorships. Indeed, the effort after completeness 
almost takes an amusing aspect, when it leads to the 
inclusion of an article on musical dictionaries themselves. 
But though we cannot but think that a little too much 
irrelevant matter is now and again introduced—as, for 
example, under the head of “ Frederic the Great,” whose 
claims to be a connoisseur and patron of music are set 
forth at some length, and, again, in the article on Covent 
Garden Theatre, where there is a lot of gossipy matter 
relating to Weber and the publication of “ Oberon” 
which should properly come, if anywhere, under the 
heading “Weber” —the advantages of completeness 
easily reconcile us to this occasional element of redun- 
dance. On the whole, too, the editor has managed to 
secure a due proportion in the treatment of the various 
subjects, and this can have been no easy task, consider- 
ing the number and diversity of the writers. The most 
striking examples of a failure in this respect are to be 
met with in the inordinate length of some of the bio- 
graphical notices contributed by foreigners—for instance, 
the articles on Gossec and Grétry. 

The articles of most -general literary ‘interest are -of 
course the biographical, and these supply a large quantity 


articles, 
including the wholly worthy and admirable notice of 


‘Beethoven—an article long enough to make a little 
volume in itself—deserve special mention. They are 
models of compact information and clear, unpretending 
writing. With these may be named the contributions of 
our two naturalised German critics, Messrs. Hueffer and 
Dannreuther. Dr. Hueffer’s articles on the French opera- 
writers, Adam, Boieldieu, &c., contain fine and pene- 
trating criticism, and are written in an appropriately 
bright style. But one is compelled to ask whether this 
able critic will ever write unmistakable English, and free 
himself from such awkward Germanisms as “this never- 
again-attained flight of inspiration” (p. 103). We doubt, 
too, whether, any Englishman would talk about the 
“raciness” of the popular air “ Robin Adair” (p. 257). 
There are other biographical articles which are marked 
by less of scientific precision than the class just spoken 
of, but what they lack in this respect they make up in 
light and amusing details. Musicians are, for the most 
part, an odd sort of people. Their peculiar genius seems 
to be connected with certain exceptional traits of feeling 
and character, which unfit them for many of the common 
and prosaic relations of life. To this it must be added 
that their social position has frequently been beset with 
difficulties. On the one hand, like the young Mozart, 
they are apt to be regarded as the mere menials of their 
titled patrons. On the other hand, they are often 


exposed to the enfeebling influences of extravagant 
petting. It is no wonder, then, that they often cut so 
poor a figure. Yet, with all their failings, musicians 
nearly always have certain estimable qualities, which, 
when combined with their immense power of delighting 
others, pretty certainly secure them lasting friendships. Dr. 
Grove’s “ Dictionary,” though not so light and chatty of 
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course as most musical biographies, contains numerous 
illustrations of the characteristics of composers and 
singers. In the editor’s article on Beethoven, already 
referred to, there are some amusing stories. At an early 
age the great master showed a certain defiance of ordi- 
nary restrictions, as may be gathered from a remark of 
his somewhat pedantic teacher, Albrechtsberger, to one 
of his fellow-pupils : ‘‘ Have nothing to do with him ; he ~ 
has learnt nothing, and will never do anything in decent 
style.” Here is an odd illustration of his “ ungovernable 
temper ” :— ; usd nde 

“ At the house of Count Browne, when playing a duet with 
Ries, a young nobleman at the other end of the room per- 
sisted in talking to a lady. Several attempts to, quiet him 
having failed, Beethoven suddenly lifted Ries’s hands from 
00 keys, saying in a loud voice, ‘I play no longer for such 

ogs ! 

Beethoven can by no stretch of language be called a 
lovable man, and.even his jokes were of rather a harsh 
kind. For example, after his brother, a landed pro- 
prietor, had called on him and left his card bearing the 
inscription, “Johann von Beethoven, Gutsbesitzer ” 
(landed proprietor), the composer returned it after writing 
on the back “L. von Beethoven, Hirnbesitzer” (brain 
proprietor). With this may be compared another story 
related in the article on “‘Extempore Playing.” Himmel, 
the pianist, one day ventured to extemporise before 
Beethoven, when the latter, having listened for a consider- 
able time, turned to the player and asked, “ Will it be 
long before you begin?” A less unamiable. quality in 
this composer was his aiveté, Here are one or two 
examples :— 


“ He could not be brought to understand why his standing 
in his night-shirt at the open window should attract notice, 
and asked-with perfect simplicity, ‘What those d——d boys 
were hooting at.’ At Penzing, in 1823, he shaved at his 
-window-in_full_sziew. ond_when the people collected to see 
him changed his lodging rather than forsake the practice. 
Like Newton, he was unconscious that he had not dine 
and urged on the waiter payment for a meal which he ha 
neither ordered nor eaten.” 


The lives of distinguished singers are no less rich in 
amusing incidents than those of composers. Prime donne 
are apt to be spoilt in all ages. The adventures of 
Catterina Gabrielli, narrated in this dictionary, remind 
one of stories that were told not long ago about the 
capricious use of power by a certain favourite vocalist in 
Munich. Gabrielli had a way of making distinguished 
persons fall in love with her. As might be expected, this 
sometimes brought her into slight difficulties, as when, for 
instance, at Vienna, the French Ambassador found her 
receiving attentions from the Portuguese Ambassador, and 
forthwith tried to transfix her with his sword. Like some 
other operatic favourites, too, she was a sort of privileged 
child, who could venture to do what nobody else 
would think of doing. Thus, when the King of Sicily 
imprisoned her for disobeying his commands he was soon 
compelled, by the popular feeling in her favour, to set her 
free. And on one occasion she even went so far as to 
call a prince, who was showing himself inconveniently 
amatory, gobbo maledetto, t 

While the biographical notices are thus the chief 
literary feature of the “ Dictionary,” it must not be sup- 
posed that the other articles are all dry reading; on the 
contrary, many of them are singularly well-written, and 
are excellent examples of expository style. We would 
refer the reader more especially to the admirable article 
on Form, in which the gradual development of -our 
modern principles of musical structure (rondo form, 
sonata form) is traced out with great clearness. Here 
are one or two specimens of good definition and illustra- 
tion :— 
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“The functions of the arranger and translator are similar, 
for instruments, like languages, are characterised by peculiar 
idioms and special aptitudes and deficiencies which call for 
critical ability and knowledge of corresponding modes of 
cupseenion in dealing with them. But more than all the most 
indispensable quality to both is a capacity to understand the 
work they have to deal with. For it is not enough to put 
note for note, or word for word, or even to find correspond- 
ing idioms. The meanings and values of words and notes 
are variable with their relative positions, and the choice of 
them demands appreciation of the work generally, as well as 
of the details of the materials of which it is composed. It 
demands, in fact, a certain correspondence of feeling with 
the original author in the mind of the arranger or trans- 
lator.”—P. 89, sub voce “‘ ARRANGEMENT.” 

-roff DEVELOPMENT.—A word used in two somewhat different 
serises. On the one hand, of a whole movement, in a sense 
analogous to its use with reference to an organism ; and on 
the other of a subject or phrase, with reference to the manner 
in which its conspicuous features of rhythm. or melody are 
employed by reiteration, variation, or any other devices which 
the genius or ingenuity of the composer suggests with the 
‘object of showing the various elements of interest it contains. 
The term is very apt and legitimate when used in the above 
senses, which are in reality no more than the converse of one 
another ; for the development of a movement is rightly the 
‘development of the ideas contained in its subjects ; other- 
wise, in instrumental music neither purpose nor unity of 
design could be perceived.”—P. 441. 


Such clear statement as this is quite refreshing after 
the vague writing one is accustomed to in musical litera- 
ture. Of this vagueness, which cannot perhaps be 
altogether got rid of in dealing with a subject like music, 
there is but very little in Dr. Grove’s Dictionary. The 
article which strikes us as most unsatisfactory in this 
respect is that on Sterndale Bennett by Mr. H. H. 
Statham. One would like to know more exactly what 
Mr. Statham means by “the school of composers who 
tumble notes into our ears in heaps.” And again, “ It 


is the frequent use of what may be termed. perhaps. 


(borrowing an expression from colour) the * aotoneety : 
rather than the ‘ primary~ relations ot harmony, the 
constant appeal to the logic rather than the mere sensuous 
‘hearing of the ear, which gives to his (Bennett’s) music 
that rather cold intellectual cast which is repelling to the 
average listener.” This last passage strikes us as a fine 
example of that super-subtle and pseudo-scientific kind 
of analysis which is so common just now in our critical 
literature. We did not know that any relations of har- 
mony among colour had as yet been firmly established, 
still less a distinction between primary and secondary 
relations. And certainly what follows does not help us 
‘to understand the nature of this distinction as conceived 
by Mr. Statham. But this kind of writing is quite 
exceptional in Dr. Grove’s Dictionary, and only serves as 
a'kind of foil to set in clearer and stronger light its general 
excellence. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Pindar: the Olympian and Pythian Odes. By C. A. M. 
Fennell. (Cambridge - University. Press.)}—There are not 
many classical authors who require to be commented on and 
elucidated more than does “ Pindar,” and Engiand is as yet 
exceedingly weak in critical editions of the Theban eagle. 
Hitherto the chief contribution to the knowledge of Pindar 
which has been made by us is Mr. Baring’s excellent trans- 
lation ; but a translation can never fill the room of a scholarly 
edition of the original. The presént edition of the Olympian 
and Pythian odes will undoubtedly be a help to students, 
and is done, at any rate, with care. We have, however, to 

. find with Mr. Fennell the same fault which is so frequently 
to be found with editors of the classics, . His notes abound 
in translations, which no one but the inveterate user of cribs 

~ Can in the least require. We open the book almost at random, 
and we find the line— 
xporpe di waperviay ddiva xodwois, 


—translated in full in the notes. Now, there is nothing in 
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this line which can present the remotest difficulty to any fifth. 
form boy who is armed with a Liddell and Scott, let alone any 
undergraduate who has got through his matriculation. The 
introduction, moreover, supplies some unfavourable evidence 
as to Mr. Fennell’s judgment in his avowal that he shares 
Professor Paley’s hopelessly unreasonable view as to the late- 
ness of written literature in Greek. To invent such a theory 
shows a very singular twist in what they call in Ireland the 
judgmatical faculty, but to acquiesce in it after the exposure 
by (among others) Messrs. Mahaffy and Lang seems to give 
evidence of complete blindness. In minor points of scholar- 
ship requiring no exercise of judgment and in matters metri 
Mr. Fennell seems trustworthy enough. 
Sketches from Shady Places. By Thor Fredur. . (Smith, 
Elder, and Co.)—This little volume is made up of a series of 
papers, reprinted from the Pali Mail Gazette, and written 
much in the same style as the celebrated adventures of an 
amateur casual. The writer in his preface assures the 
public that everything ‘he writes is the result of personal 
observation, and after reading through his work, we are not 
inclined to doubt his statement. Of course there is 
necessarily a certain amount of sameness in literature treat- 
ing of the criminal and vagabond classes; but Mr. Fredur 
has, to do him justice, managed to impart some very con- 
siderable originality and liveliness to his pictures : those of 
“An Old Soldier,” of “Sunday in a Common Lodging 
House,” and “Scenes in a Common Lodging House,” are 
really lifelike. The work is not deep, nor does it pretend to 
be much more than a set of newspaper articles, arranged 
with a certain amount of harmony ; but it contains some 
hints and suggestions not at all unworthy of the notice ofthe 
Criminal Investigation Department, were it not that we 
have long known that all hints and all suggestions emana- 
ting from the outside public are invariably disregarded by 
the high intelligence and gigantic intellect of Scotland Yard. 
Covert-Side Sketches. By H. N. Fitt. (Sampson Low and 
Co.).—Mr. Nevill Fitt nas given us alvolume on hunting, 
embracing a multiplicity of subjects, some of which have not 


Deen treatcd of before in books 

matter, tne gurrior gives mveresting wercriptions of severtedn 
packs of hounds, including two of harriers. His chapter on 
“The Chase of the Carted Deer” is particularly good, but 
in that on “The Bloodhound” he is not so much at home. 
There is but little doubt thatj Lord Wolverton’s hounds, 
when they hunted in the New,[Forest in 1874, could do 
nothing, the enclosures and undergrowth bothering them 
completely. Mr. Fitt, however, puts¥it down to the differ- 
ence of scent and the novelty of the country to both hounds 
and huntsmen. However, he shows throughout a complete 
knowledge of his subject, and this fact makes it the more 
unnecessary to repeat, as he does, the phrase, “If I may be 
allowed to say so,” “ If I may be excused for.” It would have 
been far better to have made his well-authenticated state- 
ments boldly, and thereby enhancedjthe value of his very 
excellent book. 

The Book of Epigrams, by W. Davenport Adams 
(Routledge and Sons), offers a representative collection of 
English epigrams for popular reading. It differs from the 
best known recent repertories, such as Booth’s and Dodd’s, 
in several respects. The specimens are all taken from the 
range of English literature, and many from the works of 
living writers ; in an appendix there are some well-known 
translations of foreign epigratns (given, which may be con- 
sidered acclimatised. There is a novelty in the arrangement 
under heads of subject-matter, which if the classification 
according to authors be discarded, seems the most natural 
and obvious, for from the days¥of Scaliger’s “oil and 
vinegar” classification, down to the elaborate reasonings of 
Lessing and Herder, the learned have never been able to 
agree on the subject. Many jeux @esprit which cannot 
properly be considered epigrams have been judiciously omitted ; 
on the other hand many genuine epigrams have been gathered 
from various sources and are here brought togetherfor the first 
time. ‘There is a useful introductory sketch on the rise and 
progress—shall we say decadence ?—of epigrammatic writing, 
with short biographical notices of the epigrammatists. The 
volume is well indexed and likely to prove serviceable as a 
handy reference book. fas i oe 
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Key Notes. By L. S. Bevington. (C. Kegan, Paul, and 
Co.)—Had Miss Bevington consulted us about the title of 
his volume we should have taken the liberty of suggesting 
“Bucket Ropes for Empty Wells,” or “How to get Sun- 
beams out of Cucumbers.” The writer appears to be a 
person not wholly destitute of poetical gift, who has imbued 
herself deeply with the jargon of certain latter-day philoso- 
phers. The result isa style for which, in the present condition 
of the English language, there is no vocabulary, but which 
exactly corresponds to the peculiar qualities known as 
“ goodiness,” “cant,” and “unctuosity,” when the writer or 
speaker happens to be content with the faith of her or his 
fathers. To us the style is equally offensive, whatever may 
be the opinions of the stylist, and we have rarely come across 
a more offensive example of it than these Key Votes. Miss 
Bevington is always hysterically demanding where she is 
going, imploring some mystery-bottled moonshine to come 
down and bless her, and versifying George Eliot’s peculiar 
phraseology into varying lengths. In the midst of this come 
a series of poems on the months, and a few miscellaneous 
songs which possessgreat simplicity, melody, and truth. If Miss 
Bevington willonly remember the first of all literary command- 
ments and clear her mind of cant, instead of fancying that it 
is not cant because it comes from South Place Chapel 
instead of from the Surrey Tabernacle, she might do some- 
thing. Meanwhile we are really sorry for her. She states 
somewhere that “the Necessary is the Possible,” with a big 
N and a big P—perhaps it is; but we can assure her that 
the Poetical is not the Idiotic. 

Stories from English Literature. By Sarah Dodds. 
(Griffith and Farran.)—This is a very well-intentioned book 
of a somewhat desultory kind. There has been a great 
fancy lately for adapting early English tales and songs to the 
meanest comprehension, and in the abstract we certainly 
have no fault to find with the custom. The only thing is 
that to follow in Charles Lamb’s footsteps requires some at 
least of Charles Lamb’s genius, o»4 this we fear is not quite 
sO common as a writer iu the Zzmes not long ago asserted it 


Oe co Leet nl tes OARS SO the parte of which - 
fit so loosely together louks at the top of 


the leaf to see if by any chance the binder has paged it 
wrongly. Nor do her narratives possess much of the charm 
or interest of their originals. Still Beowulf, Havelok, 
Ogier the Dane, and Guy of Warwick will always bear telling 
of in almost any language, and the interspread particulars 
about old English life will be useful enough. Attempts can- 
not be too often made in these days to keep up the supply of 
romantic, and if it be preferred fictitious literature, for the 
benefit of childhood. Object lessons and science catechisms 
come quite soon enough to kill the seed of fancy. If Miss 
Dodds can keep this alive in one single member of the next 
generation she will have done a good deed, and we shall 

. readily pardon her for her somewhat slipshod manner of 
telling her stories and the painfully elaborate condescension 
with which she comes down to ‘the supposed level of her 
hearers or readers. 

The new volume of Bohn’s Library i is a reprint of Miss 
Martineau’s History of England (George Bell and Sons) 
during the first fifteen years of the current century. The 
work was designed to serve as an introduction to the 
“ History of the Peace,” and has all the characteristic merits 
and defects of that well-known book. An index has been 
added, which was wanting in the earlier editions. 

Every Man's Own Lawyer By a Barrister. (Crosby 
Lockwood and Co.)—This book professes to serve as a kind 
of legal patent medicine, which will prevent all the “ills that 
flesh is heir to.” In reality it is a useful little handy-book 
of ordinary law, and contains a good deal of information, 
which apparently is appreciated, as it has reached its 
sixteenth edition. It is, however, a pity that its utility should 
be marred by an endorsement on the covers, of such bad 
taste that the author seems ashamed of it, for he declines to 
give his name. 

History of the Law of Married Women’s Property. By 
Courtney Kenny. (Reeves and Turner.)—This is a reprint 
of a Cambridge Prize Essay. To those who wish to have some 
general idea on the subject the book is worthy of perusal, 
as it shows signs of considerable amount of study and. 
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scholarship. It does not, however, profess to be of any 
use to the 

The Law of Trade Marks. By C. Dreury. (Knight and 
Co.)—Mr. Dreury has made a careful collection of the cases 
decided upon the law of tratle marks, which is likely to be 
extremely useful to manufacturers and others interested in 
this branch of the law. 

The World She Awoke In. By Lizzie Alldridge. 3 vols. 
(Smith, Elder, and Co.}—The world in which Miss 
Margaret Hope was awakened seems to have been an 
exceedingly desirable one. Not every young woman who is 
left an orphan is treated with such affectionate regard as 
falls to her lot. She has everything possible, including a 
lover. Yet will she none of them. She has a mission and 
it must be fulfilled. Her father died a victim to philanthropy, 
she will follow in his footsteps. So Miss Hope becomes a 
hospital nurse, and goes among the sick poor until her 
strength gives way and she is forced to live in the country and 
carry out her mission under more congenial circumstances. 
The details of her story are unexciting ; indeed Miss Hope 
would be a dull heroine indeed were her life not made 
picturesque and invigorating by her two cousins Vi and La. 
These two young girls are admirably drawn. Vessie Eade, 
the literary lady, is a clever sketch too, though why she 
should die at the end of the second volume is one of those 
mysteries which can only be accounted for by the supposi- 
tion that perhaps the writer has drawn from real life and not 
consulted artistic proprieties. The book is worth reading 
for the sake of the sisters Vi and La Desanges. La or Eula 
is a most original little person, and her conversation is quaint 
and charming to a degree. 


STRAY LEAVES. 
ate et 

HE late Heinrich Wilhelm Dove, whose death not Ger- 
many only, but the whole of Europe has deplored, was one 

of the most popular Professors of the Berlin University. He 
lectured On meteorology ana physics, and so full was the 
lecture-room that he had frequently to push his way to the 
professorial chair through the crowd of hearers. He was 
also examiner in applied science, and occasionally indulged 
in jocular questions which sorely discomfited candidates, 
such, for instance, as—“Why are telegraph wires made of 
fron, which is a bad conductor, instead of copper, which is a 
good one?” If no answer was forthcoming, the Professor 
would say, “ Because copper being much more valuable than 
iron, it would be stolen.” Or, again—“ Why are the telegraph 
wires in India a quarter of an inch in diameter?” to which 
the answer is—“ Because the monkeys are in the habit of 
swinging on them.” Professor Dove was seventy-six years old. 


PROFESSOR CROOM ROBERTSON, the editor of Mind, who 
is credited with the design of writing a biography of Hobbes, 
has obtained, we are informed, papers from Devonshire House 
which have hitherto not been made known to the world, 


PROFESSOR BAIN, who is publishing a “study” of his 
friend and master, Mr. John Stuart Mill, is anxious to retire 
from his Chair in Aberdeen University into a learned and 
deserved leisure. He has given it to be understood that he 
will not retire this year, but will wait until he see if through 
a change of Government a successor to his own mind be not 
appointed. 


Mr. HILL BarTon’s “Reign of Queen Anne” is expected 
to be a three-volume work, and to appear before the year is 
out. The period is no new love of the historian. On the 
contrary, he was, we are informed, prevented from writing 2 
history of it long age by the celebrated announcement of 
Lord Macaulay’s intentions. Why does someone not trans- 
late Noorden’s “Spanischer Erbfolgekrieg” ? It is, as Mr. 
Morris says, “a very mine in which to dig.” ' 


THE subjoined is the Russian literary news this week :— 
The recent war is producing a harvest of military novels 
Among the most recent and popular are “ In the Pool of St. 
Petersburg” (V. Peterbovzgeskom Omvoté), “A Romance of 
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1877,” by V. E. Michnevitch, and “ Amidst the Smoke of 
Powder” (V. Porochovom Deem), by N. N. Karazin. An 
important historical work has just been issued by the Etat- 
Major, entitled “A History of the War of 1799, between 
Russia and France, in the time of the Emperor Paul,” 
by J.D. Miliutin. Viollet-le-Duc’s “ Annals of a Fortress,” 

which in its original form has long been popular 
among Russian military men, has been translated 
from French into the Russian language. A lively controversy 
is raging among Russian reviewers and pamphleteers respect- 
ing the recent views enunciated by the naturalist Wallace. 

Both Darwinand Wallaceare better read by educated Russians 
than by educated Englishmen, and the discussion conse- 
quently. possesses an interest for everybody. The oration 
delivered by Bishop Ambrosius over the tomb of Prince 
Krapotkin is being printed by the Government in a 
pamphlet form for circulation among the masses. 


“JUDAS MACCABAUS : The Revival of the Jewish Nation- 
ality,” by Lieut. C. R. Conder, is the title of the next volume 
of the “ New Plutarch” series of men of action. 


MESSRS. J. F. RICHTER, of Hamburg, have just published 
a sensational novel by the German poet and pessimist, 
Hieronymus Lorm. It is called “Spiate Vergeltung,” and 
deals with a subject which French dramatists and novelists 
have made their speciality. The success with which the 
author has handled very awkward questions and situations is, 
we understand, hardly commensurate with his ambitious plan 
of writing a book on the Seventh Commandment which should 
be intensely moral and beneficent. 


SIBERIAKOFF, who recently gave 100,000 roubles 
towards the foundation of a University in Siberia, has 
now added to his gift the splendid library he purchased 
a few days ago from the executors of the poet Joukovsky. 


THE Russian journalistic notes are as follows :—The 
enterprising ovoe Vremja has gained great prestige by 
despatching its leading “special,” Moltchanoff, on a 
journey through Kussia to describe the existing condition 
of the people. Moltchanoff has travelled through every 
country in Europe, besides visiting America and 
China, and his opinions, although extremely pessimist, are 
entitled to great weight. The MNovoe Vremja has also 
discarded the use of the extra fly-sheet, and now appears in 
a double folded form the size of the Daily News. It 
is rapidly becoming the leading paper of Russia. 
Dmitrovsky has assumed the editorship of the Zurkestanski 
Veaomos ti during the absence of Colonel Maieff, who is away 
exploring Bokhara. The Seminary for Priests at Kieff has 
always been noted for its progressive spirit. The two 
journals it edits, the Episcopal Vedomosti and the Sunday 
Reading, are constantly being improved, and the latter is 
said to be immensely popular with the lower orders, It is 
modelled on our Sunday at Home, The leading paper at 
Kieff, the Kiev/anin, has been without an editor since 
Doctor Shulgin died, some months ago. The Government 
has refused to sanction the appointment of any of the 
journalists nominated up to the present moment for the post. 
In consequence of this treatment the paper is losing its 
standing, and the Kievski Listok is rapidly gaining upon it. 


THREE new Bulgarian journals have just made their 
appearance at Tirnova. One of them, the Provda, repre- 
sents the Church and literature, and is conducted under 
Government auspices. ‘The second, the Bolgarski Leff (Lion 
of Bulgaria), is of a commercial character, and is edited 
by Stoyle Popoff, recently President of the Com- 
mercial Court at Ruschuk. Thé third is a humorous and 
satirical paper, called the Osten (the iron-shod stick with 
which the Bulgarians beat off the attack of the wolves), and 
is under the control of the poet Slavaikoff. ‘The circulation 
of the official journal MJaritsa is estimated at 2000, The 
subscribers to the independent Dunaiski Zaria, Bolgarin, 
and Zaria do not exceed 300 a-piece. A“ Judicial Review” 
is Aaboruy to be published by the High Court at Sophia. 


AT a meeting of the Victoria Philosophical Institute held , 
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on Monday evening ‘a paper was read by Thomas Karr 
Callard, F.G.S., on “Contemporaneity of Man with the 
Extinct Mammalia (as taught by recent Cavern Exploration), 
and its bearings upon the question of Man’s Antiquity.” The 
author of the paper contended that the Cavern evidence 
points to the more recent extinction of the mammalia referred 
to, rather than to the remote existence of man. 





THE next meeting of the present Session of the Statistica 
Society will be held on Tuesday, the 15th instant, at the 
Society’s Rooms, King’s College Entrance, Strand, when a 
paper will be read “ On the Geographical Distribution of the 
Celtic-Speaking Population of the British Isles,” by Mr 
E. G. Ravenstein, F.R.G.S. The chair will be taken at 
7-45 p.m. 


THE Oxford Philharmonic Society, which is one of the most 





_ efficient amateur musical bodies in the kingdom, will give at 


its grand evening concert during the Commemoration Week 
“ Lorely,” and Arthur Sullivan’s “On Shore and Sea.” On 
this occasion Mr. Sullivan will conduct in person. 


MR. SIMS REEVEs will give a grand morning ballad con- 
cert at Oxford on April 24th. The Vice - Chancellor and 
Curators—contrary to their usual custom—have granted the 
use of the Sheldonian Theatre for the occasion. The great 
tenor, we understand, will sing “Tom Bowling,” “ My Pretty 
Jane,” “ Deeper and Deeper Still,” and “ Waft Her, Angels,’ 
He will be supported by Mr. Bridson, Mr. H. Nicholson, 
and Mr. Sidney Naylor will wield the dé¢on. The event will 
doubtless be a red-letter day with the musical world of 
Oxford. 








NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Airy Fai ye 2 the Author of Phyllis. 3 vols. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
Bale, G. GOP ements of the Anatomy and Ph ysiology of {Man Stu- 


dent's * dition. Remington and Co. 

om bee go M.A,—Gaspard de Coligny, The New Plutarch. Marcus 
Blyth. Winter. M. - cp a See of Practical Chemistry, With 
Saceenggie Men ok ee en With 60 | New 
ame i on. Longmans and Co, ||. we mgamemiion lus. John 


, Louie E Provost avd Co. 
oat oeston = Wak Me Srcicen bay tee! tate hems:ten, teen of Can 
ffith and F. 
Dickinnons Walter, F.L.S.—English Dialect Society. Series C. Triibner and 
Co. 


Hime, Maurice g Charles, MA. LL. MA. Li LL.Dy edited by=Faring Words to Boys 
insite of Manage ashe Unh United fetens "The. OE Saleiitiiiie. 
Jennings john te Modern Hincutionist. Carson Brothers, Dublin ; 


arshall London. 
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Kegan Paul and Co. . . 
Lane, Laura M.—My Sister's Keeper. for Girls. Griffith and Farran. 
L'Art. No. 223. April 6, 1879. AS . 134, New Bond 
Lumsden, Marianne H.—Won but Lost. 2 vols. and Endean. 
Malleson, Rev. F. A, M.A., edited Taylor's Dying. Christian 
dge Series. Ward Leck and Co. 

1 

Mote George and apes, Bersard—Martin Lather, Tragedy ins Actn 
Scott, Sir Walter The Abbot. With Illustrations. Marcus Ward and Co. 

Sir Walter.—The With 


Scott, Monastery. lilustrations. Marcus Ward and Co. 
Skeat, Rev. Walter W., M,A.— English Dialect Society Series B. Reprinted 


Glossaries, aud Co. 
Tolingsby, Frere.—Elnore. In Six Cantos. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 
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Articles on Tue SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND are now appear- 
ing in the EXAMINER. 

The following have already appeared : 1. WINCHESTER. 

II. Eron. III. Westminster. IV. Harrow. 

V. anp VA, Rucpy. VI. CHARTERHOUSE. 

VII. Marisorovcn. VIII. anp_ VIIIA. 
MERCHANT TAYLORS’. 

The series of the EXAMINER containing “ Public Schools” 

will be forwarded to any address on receipt of 65 postage- 


stamps. 
OFFICE: 136, STRAND, W.C. 





On SATURDAY, April 26, 


WILL APPEAR A 


DOUBLE NUMBE Fe 


OF THE 


EXAMINER, 
WITH A 
SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, 


Containing NOTICES of ALL the IMPORTANT WORKS which have 
APPEARED THIS YEAR. 


*,* It is particularly requested that ADVERTISEMENTS and ORDERS 
for THIS NUMBER may be sent in as early as possible. 


THE EXAMINER: 


AN INDEPENDENT WEEKLY REVIEW OF 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
PRICE 6d. " 





Contents or No, 3714, Aprit 5, 1879. 
Political and Social Notes. 

Mixed Occupation. The Budget. The Kesult of the Zulu Debates. 

er ‘Parlianonnlisies i #8 Politics. The Wellington College Debate. 
en “praealeneasy aad thee Foss: 
The Schools of England. g for the 
One Result of Reciprocity. Trade and Finance. Fine Arts, 

Music. Letters from a Frivolous Youth. A Clergyman’s Doubts. 


Lectures on French Poets. Essays on Art. 
The Hatton Correspondence. The American. Wild English Life. 
Current Literature. The Magazines for April. 
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CLIFFORD TESTIMONIAL FUND. 


HE Friends of PROFESSOR CLIFFORD, who 
was compelled by ill-health to relinquish active work and reside i in 
Madeira, were anxious to him with a substantial Testimonial in public 
recognition of his great scientific and peerary attainments 
I Ata meeting held oi Royal Institution, Albemarle She Reval on Friday, 
an 1LL1AM SPOTTISWOODE President Society, 
the Chaie it’ was resolved that a Fund sek be raised for the enone 
and that the sums received should be in the hands of Trustees 
for the | benefit of PRorgssor CLiFForD and his 
Puareneen CuirForD died at Madeira on Marck god. The Executive 


Committee have now to announce that it is i: sueneie te Poeceed aaek the raising 
of the fund for the benefit of his Widow and ven, who have no other 


Contributions may be paid to the account of the ‘‘ Clifford Testimonial Fund,” 


with Messrs. RoBarts, Luppocx, and Co., or to either of the Honorary 


ries. 
Genera ComMITTEE. 
WILLIAM SPOTTISWOODE, Esa. President of the Royal Society, 
irman. 


His Gus the DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K. “I F.R.S. 
The Rt. Hon. the EARL OF DERBY, F.R.S. 
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The Rt. Hon, LORD BELPER, F.R.S. 


on. Mr STICE GROVE, F.R.S. 
on. Mr, JUSTICE PHEN. 
’ W. FRE LE. 
Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., F.RS. 
ERICK POL 
Sir HENRY J. S. MAINE, KCS.L, F.R.S 
Sir HOOK S.1., FR. 
Sir T HOMAS FREDERICK ELLIOT, | K.C.M 
ir JOHN HaWKSHA E., F. 
sie HENRY BA OMPSON, ’M.B., F.R.C.S. 


Executive ComMITTEE. 
WILLIAM srorrewoons. Kare, Roy. Society, Chairman, 


w« JOHN LUBBOCK, M.P., F.R.S., 
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BENCH . GALLERY, 120, Patt Mavu.—The 
SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION | of PICTURES, 


NOW OPEN. 
Admission 1s. 
FN deo ROOMS (late Casino), 7 and 8, Great 


Street, IS NOW OPEN. free, to the 
Grend Cale tad Retin tid ioe. Rakes she palo as 
:. — Papers taken in.— Manager, R Pratti. Proprietor, 


Miro Berend doses SOCIETYS JOURNAL. 
Now ready, Part I., Vol. XLII., Marcu, 1879, price ss. 


CONTENTS, 
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By rF. er M.D., F.R.C.S., Foreign Secretary and Delegate of the 
On the Fall of Prices of Commodities in Recent Years. By Robert Giffen, 


The Famines of ee ree, _ and Present. Part II. ByC, Walford, F.LA., 
Barrister-at-Law, 
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Now Ready, 


HE NEW PLUTARCH. COLIGNY and the 
Failture of the French Reformation. By WaLTer Besant, M.A. 
Post octavo, cloth, price a-Crown. 


Now Ready, cloth, gilt extra, gilt edges, price 1ss., 
UR NATIVE LAND, its SCENERY and ASSO- 


CIATIONS. With 36 Chromozraph V iews and descriptive Letterpress. 
art I. of the New and Enlarged Series will be Published on May 1, and be 
continued Monthly, price One Shilling. 


HE ILLUSTRATED WAVERLEY NOVELS.— 
One or more Novels ae in each Volume, with full-page and other 


Illustrations, specially — or this Edition. Handsomely bound in a new 
new style. Price Halta a-Crown. Half-bound extra, price Three Shillings and 


Sixpence. 
ST. RONAN’S ee with 33, and The BETROTHED, with 35 Illustra- 


tions, are Now a 
This Edition will be completed in Toy five Volumes. 


MARCUS WARD and CO.. London, Belfast, and Philadephia. 


E. I—ARABIA, EGYPT, INDIA. A Narrative 


* of Travel. By leaner, Burton, euthor of ‘Inner Life in Syria.” 
it conceit aucune and Two Route Maps. 1 vol., demy 8vo, cloth elegant, 


** A brisk and clever narrative of travel.”—Court Circular. 
“ A pleasant gossipy volume. Very entertaining.”—Whitehall Review. 


ive OF LORD BEACONSFIELD. —By 
. - oo. tthe Bary iat ee Rin camede ot ‘Of | ee teat 


‘* A storehouse for all future writers of modern history.” —A theneum. 
** An important political work, and one which cannot be too widely read.”"— 
Manchester Examiner. 


WILLIAM MULLAN and SON, London and Belfast. 


Ia extra cloth, 8vo, pp. 444, price 12s. 6d., 


ESUS of NAZARETH NEITHER BAPTISED 
J oe SLAIN by JEW or GENTILE; or, The Bible versus Current 
By the Rev. Georcs BarTLEz, D. D., D.C.L., Principal of Fresh- 
field ormby, Liverpool. 


“* I have read your volume, and with great interest.” 
Right Hon. W. E. Grapstons, M.P. 
**An elaborate refutation of Anabaptist heresy.”.—Morning Post. 


** The production of a man who has deeply studied the Sodouman/? 
Liverpool Courier. 


** The arguments advanced are supported with great ability.”—Rock. 


“ A specimen of vigorous, unhesitating argument, refreshing to read.” 
Z Chester Chronicle. 


“* This very able and learned treatise.” —Znglish Churchman. 
Published by the AuTHoR. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s Square, 
London, Founded 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Presip—ent—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esa. 
winie 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, im 
, , with E 
a x Shere ers cites te Commun sok tn ction amie 
Reading Rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


HYDROPATHIC HEALTH RESORT. 


BISHOPS TEIGNTON, SOUTH DEVON. 


A. WELL-SHELTERED RESIDENCE, south 
and beautiful 


oa with extensive grounds, pure, atmosphere, and 
Situate between Dawlish and —— about ow mnee miles from the 
Coast.” Turkish other 


gelectro-chemical, and under 
emia For terms, testimonials, &c., apply to C. F. "CARPENTER, 
Proprietor. 








APRIL 12, 18709. 


SUDDEN MOURNING... 


ESSRS, AY’S experienced and 

Stn tora ey pr te hnglom, bet gaps oP 

. han ton of Sobie et eneupested mousing, segsise ire the 

immediate execution of mourning orders. ee Se 

ot wniee eos and atthe same if tied oe Woe 
as if 

hotse in Regent Street. an rie a eae for Household 
Mocsaing, oa hr Gntes encing 6 leans enol teatlian 


JAY’S, 


THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 


REGENT STREET, W. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


192, FLEET STREET (Corner of Chancery Lane). 
THE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 





CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDER OVER a0. 

Per Ream. a, 

Fine Cream Laid ee ee 6 .. from ; ° 

fae st on Cream Laid N se “ei 29 

Superfine Thick Cream aid Note, Black Border « oe «- 40 

Straw aoe “ ee . oe ns 2 : 

Commercial Note ‘apers 6 

F Papers, blue or cream — ee di 5B and and 1% 6 

The V. Wove “ Club House ” Note. Gupeian | Cream or Blue 
Envelopes, 4s. 6d. and 6s. 6d. per 1000. 


COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to Polished Steel 
Dies, sunk by the best artists in as Gade ek a Lent taltthe peices charged by 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE post free. 


ewan MR. STREETER, F.R.G.S., 
watcHes | NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 
CLOCKS ORIGINATOR and SOLE INTRODUCER of 
SILVER STANDARD 18-CARAT GOLD JEWELLERY. 


READY MONEY VALUE GIVEN 
READY MONEY PAYMENTS. 
CATALOGUE POST FREE FOR TWO STAMPS. 


IAMONDS and other PRECIOUS STONES. 
LUE. a Rver. opinion fives, 20 wo CSU FRc. 
W.C. 











7 —In return for a Ten-Pound Note, free and 
IO safe per post, One of 
BENNETT’S LADY’S GOLD WATCHES. 


Perfect for time, beauty, and aaa with a action, air-tight, damp- 
6s, Cheapside, London. Gold Chains at i giles Prices. 
P.0.0. john Bennett. 


BENNETT, 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 
StONAL and LIVER, from which nearly all 
diseases have 


T CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 
sisting of healthy tonics that are —_ = 
nerve se Ses geod ali organs 

(blood) is impossible. : 


1 ALSO HAS OTHER PROPERTIES | that 


in the po whether Medicinal, Malarious, 
&c. it will do for you what nothing else 


Child's Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, 15s. 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d. 
Helen Liver Phd Coltesiay. i; Alay $i, Regent St., London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge. 


ECOND-HAND BOOK STORE, 
25, LOSEBY LANE, LEICESTER. 
WITHERS ano FOWLER’S 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES, 
Gratis and post free. 


ng La est Purchases of Rare, Earcy Printep, and Curious Works, 
Lisrary eenmend of STANDARD AUTHORS, THEOLOGICAL, ILLUSTRATED, 
and Misce_Ltanrous Books. 


ff toy IN THE STRAND. mat heb: good | books 


a Weekly 
, Drury 





could 
o¥ cles ratte “hades he 
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HE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


t, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL ; CORNHILL & CHARING CROSS, 
' LONDON. 


FIRE—LIFE—ANNUITIES. 
The Report and Sn Nee Seen eer Seer 


Yearly Income £1,508,070 
* The Capital eae EE) ce tee ved bes 245, 
The General Reserve and Fire Re-‘ssuraace Fund ove ,300,000 
The Life Department Funds were increased eal ad by .. 186, 
And now amountto ... ee ove oy eee 3,012,711 
The Report further evel that the on Life ig Class had been 
Tee pen aes he pe ca ps ae Se 
qunecuaion. "Y 
The total Funds were increased yoo bs we 2 = £312,076 
Making the accumulated Funds in ove 6,126,443 


Prospectuses and fo of Proposal on application at of the Offices, or 
to Aghate of tis Company. - oe eg 


HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
Charing Cross, London. Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Establis ’ 
zt, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. ; wea 17, PALL MALL, S.W. 
Capital, £1,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


BizSRECK BANK. Established pe POSE: 29 
and 30, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Dae Detre received at IW TRSEST fe stated periods, or repayable an 





ccounts introduced, 
Interest allowed on the minimum monthly nces. No charge made for keep- 
tag Accgone. Letters of Credit and Circular . 
E cndereainen the’ acqaolg f Securities ot Customers, and the 
Collection of Bills of Exchange, et and Coupons. Shares 
pu ’ a 


e 
Office Hours from ro till 4, excepting Saturdays, then from 10 to Oa 
Mondays the Bank is open until 9m. oe 


A Pamphlet, with full particulars on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Bae COLLEGE tae LADIES) 

8 and 9, YORK PLACE, PORTMAN 

RATE ERRM cil Ee Bae EE Lin 
HENRIETTA LE BRETON, Hon. Sec. 


HE CANCER ae BROMPTON. Free 


(founded 1851).—The onl Refage for Poor Persons 
Disease. — SUBSCRIPTIONS wi a) be most teenealy, 1 
Diet required most generous, 


poiak de 


this Fearful 

this Hospital, which is free. to be 

of the most expensive kind. 

‘The following form of legacy is respectfully recommended ;—“ I and 
bequeath unto the Treasurer for the time being ofthe Coneet situate 
in the py henner 


Fulham Road, Brompton, Middlesex, od at - = 
free of legacy duty), to be paid out of 
Contede cnieping on toa de kable designe of the 


Hon. Treasurer—Geo. T. Hertsiet, Esq., St. James's Palace, S.W. 
Bankers—Messrs. Coutts and Co., Strand, W.C. 
H, J. JUPP, Secretary. 
Orricze—167, PICCADILLY, opposite Bond Street. 


1. DON HOSPITAL & MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
MILE END, E. 


The SUMMER SESSION will COMMENCE on MAY ist. 
New Full Students can compete for fo Ease Entrance Scholarships in October. 


Fase ere ores a tees eal ati 
ee for a in one or 

erpetual } ‘ copmal F ~ = Hi sum, 

ments are free to Full Students. , 

The Aldgate Station of the Metropolitan Railway is withia a few minutes’ 

ee ee East London Railway is immediately 

opposite -, 

Prospectus particulars 


on application. » 
NORMAN CHEVERS, M.D., Principal. 
EOLOGY.—In the*Preface to the Student’s 


“ of GEOLOGY,” Sir Charles , ” 
says sage saesalie ts tiie vo asartas as bad mites 


KOLCKMANN’S FOREIGN LIBRARY 
CC orrautan all pa FRENCH, GERMAN, 


ITALIAN BOOKS. from 1es. 6d. per year. 
1200 aan of best GERMAN LITERATURE 34. each vol. 


pplied at Foreign prices. 
List on Application. 
2, Langham Place. . 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 


Of s7, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately 
opposite the British Museum), 


Will be glad to forward his New Pamphlet, gratis and post free, which explains 
thg only perfectly Painless system of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
(protgeted by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent), 


WHICH HAVE OBTAINED FIVE PRIZE MEDALS. 
London, 1862; Paris, 1867; Philadelphia, 1876; Vienna, 1873; 
and New York, 1853. ; 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 





TESTIMONIAL. 
** Jan. 27, 1877. 


‘* My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and 
attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my 
mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Maijesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of 
Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at li 
to use my name, “Ss. G. HUTCHINS, 

* By Appoiatment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 





LADIES’ ESTABLISHED 1806. 


BELTS, SALMON, ODY, & CO., 


ELASTIC Inventors and Patentees of the 


SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSS 
. STOCKINGS, To his late Majesty William IV., and to Her Ssjeduple 
Army and Navy. 


&c., 
292, STRAND, LONDON. 
or senee=* N.B.—A Female Attendant on Ladies. 
Price List, with Directions for Measurement, post free. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 


« HE FRESH AND SPLENDID distinction of a 
iow Medal, now given’ in 1878."—Paris Correspondent ef the Daily 


aa ss. Cw Toe. et RAS Be 
Guaranteed Pere ei ie pekets and Tins the superfluous oil. 


—_ 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 


| ee CARACAS COCOA, 
A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA. 


“A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard. 


**No more delicious, refreshing, nourishing, and eelvalediant beverage has 
éver been manufactured "—Morning Post. 


GRATEFPUL—COMFPORTING. 


KEPRPS’'S 
(BREAKFAST) 


oe oe ay oe aw. Se 


JAMES EPPS and CO,, 
HOMCEOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 


E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, Sauces, and 
« Condiments.—E. LAZENBY and SON, sole Propriet 

brated receipts, and manufacturers of the Pickles, Senate and a. = 
fong and favourably distinguished by their name, beg to remind the public that 
every — epee be oe as watts unadulterated.—92, Wig- 
more Street, Caven te wards S oa 

38, Trinity Street, London. S.I- ee 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The admirers 


of this celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that 
bottle prepared by E. LAZENBY and SON - the label used so Ra. 
years signed “ Z/izabeth Lazendy.” 








LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


PYRETIC SALINE. 


It gives instant relief in headache, sea, or bilious sickness ; cures the worst form 
of skin complaints, fevers, small pox, diseases arising from congested liver or 
other impurities, by vitalising the blood, thereby resists the infection of measles, 
fevers, and other eruptive affections. 


HA E If IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH’S CONCEN- 
TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER. 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 


H. LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C, 
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HEAL AND SON 


HAVE ON SHOW THE LARGEST STOCK — 
IN LONDON OF 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL & SON’S CATALOGUE, with 450 Designs of 
Bedsteads and Bedroom Furniture, with Price. Lists of 
Bedding, sent Free by Post. 





195, 196, 
197, 198, } Torrennam Court Roap, Lonpon, w.c. 


KEATING’S INSECT POWDER. 


USED BY HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 


THis Powder is unrivalled in destroying all Insects, 


elboagh ectly harmless to Domestic Animals. It preserves from 
Moth. All and Furs should be well sprinkled with the Powder before 
placing away. At the seaside it is invaluable for preserving from domestic 


KILLS BUGS, 
FLEAS. 
BEETLES, 
MOTHS. 
oan nag eae i eel or cen eee 
requested to obtain ‘“‘ Kzatinc’s Powper.” Sold in Tins, rs. and 2s. 6d 


by all Druggists, er by post, 14 and 33 Stamps, from THOS. KEATING. 
St. Paul’s Cherchuas®. anion . 


R. WRIGHT, ST. GEORGE’S WORKS, 
« NEWINGTON, HULL, guarantees his RHEUMATIC OILS to 
give immediate relief in all cases of 

HEUMATISM, GOUT, and LUMBAGO, and 
eventually to effect a permanent cure. No household should be without 
them, as they are also the best known remedy in all cases of falls, braises of all 
descriptions, sprains, and flesh rents. One bottle forwarded to any for 

as. 6d., 3s. 6d., or 5s. 6d. in stamps or P.O.O. 


HISKERS and MOUSTACHIOS are produced 
in a few weeks by using WRIGHT’S KINGSTON ION. One 
bottle guaranteed sufficient. Forwarded to any address, free from o' 
together with testimonials, for 1s. 9d. 
RIGHT’S KINGSTON HAIR RESTORER, 


the best known remedy for preventing the falling off of the hair of the 
head, and restoring it to its original colour. It contains neither oil nor grease ; 
it can be used at any hour of the day, and the moderate price at which it is offered 
$e Bip pedec places 8 within the reach of all classes. One bottle forwarded to 
amy on receipt of 1s. 9d. in stamps, or P.O.O. 
Note the Address— 
W. R. WRIGHT, Newington, Hull. 


“CLEANLINESS.” 


NIXEY’S REFINED BLACK LEAD, 


In Block, for Polishing Stoves and all kinds of Ironwork equal to burnished 

, without waste or dust. everywhere ae 

and 4d. Blocks and 1s. Boxes. 7 ——- » 20, 
Ask for 


W. iG. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD, 


And see that you have it. ' 
12, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
CAU TION. — There are several Spurious Imitations. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
THE GREAT REMEDY: 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


7 ‘HE excruciating Pain is quickly Relieved and Cured 
in a few days by this celebrated Medicine. 
These tom — no nee of — ed durirg oe ss and are certain to 
prevent the disease attacking any vi —_ Chemists, 
ts. 154d. and 2s. 9d. per box. Sar nas __ ° 














In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 


Which are calculated to deceive the 
Public, LEA & PERRINS have : 
adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing a 49 SF Yod 


their signature thus c —_—_———> 
Which will be placed on every bottle of WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, and 
s 2b & without which none 1s genuine. 


Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and 
BLACKWELL, London ; and Export Oilmen pater as ee 


Retail, by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 


H OL <_ WAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.— 
Though it is impossible, in this climate of changin tomperneynts to 
present ill-health altogether, yet its form and frequency on be m mitigated 
y the early adoption of remedial measures. When hoarseness, cough, thick 
breathing, and the attending slight fever indicate irritation of the throat or chest 
Holloway s Ointment should be rubbed upon these parts without delay, ang . 
Pills taken in appropriate doses, to promote its curative action. No 
sore throats can resist these remedies. Printed directions envelope every 
of Holloway’s medicaments, which are suited to all ages and conditions, and to 





every ordinary disease to which humanity ‘is liable.—[apyr. ] 
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“EVEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 


i A sage OLD SPEC 


from eee oe 
ei YORKSHIRE ee 
The most delicious sauce in the world. 
OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
_ The best sauce in the world. 
GooPAaLe's YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
bottle a marvel of cheapness. 


ie YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Awarded seven Prize Medals. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


Enriches hot joints, soups, stews, &c. 


OODALL’S FORES HEED? RELaH. 
Delicious to chops, steaks, fish, 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE erie 


Blends admirably with all gravies. 

OODALL’S YORKSHIRE — 
A with the most delicate 

OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Makes cold meat a | % 

OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
A great addition to cheese. 

OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Possesses apleasant piquanmcy, 

OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 

A Every dish is improved by its addition. 

OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Suitable to the Invalid’s Cup of Broth. 

OODALL’S YOR see RELISH. 
Should be on e side 

Pere YORKSHIRE RELISH. 

Epieures pronounce it the best sauce. 

OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Fears no competition. 

-OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
No better sauce can be made. 


( TOODALLS YORKSHIRE aL ESPs 
A marvel of cheapness and 
OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
[ A household word. 


~OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Thousands of bottles sold daily. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


Known all over the 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


Beware of Colourable Imitations. 
OODALL’S eee wale RELISH. 
Whatever prejudice at a 


a 
entirel oan ot is chenpaen ba use of verthis 
: We merety solicit a trial 
‘ose who have not used poe Age vetoes 
we feel confident they will use mo other sauce. 


See YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


Some d makers of sauce 
are filling our old their worthless 
preparations, arene > echoerebii/teabantien 
of our label ; ore beg to caution the 
wabiie det sani is genuine unless a label be 


mark," Wilew ‘Fatern Plan” and. name 


OODALL’S eae RELISH. 
snare ware ond ona int heap and say gm 


Shae a the 

dain dies omg Hy hie cul- 
ences BNE awarded 

ee i pais «to Yorkshire Relish, ground 
that neither its ies is 
overpowering, and is ow zest 


by impairs the vour of the 
dishes to which it is added. "implored chher 
‘*au naturel” as a fillip to chops, steaks, game, 
or cold meats, or used in combination by 

skilful cook in 


EN THOUSAND rperaerorea Si 
4 in its favour, a few of which are given below. 


"[LSSTiMOntaS reams W. H.. Hall, 
Bata 6 years merchant. a 
March ‘ooh, 187 "Genlen Ot all te 


sauces, uality, 
ocknctiedie wens Torkshine halle t= ba the 


the 
ee er Genkh Gedheors, ocd 


Ww. H. Hauui.—To 
Co., Leeds. 





ESTIMONIAL.—“ Verdala_ Barracks, 


Malta, any at, ty iy ae peda 


orders for 

least 3000 oie a your Yorkshire Rein, 

and can pest sauce extant,~“Yours aly, W: 
FEN Jervis, Capt. roxst Fusiliers, 

are , Backhouse, and Co., Deeds” 


‘ The Wreck of the Row 
Charter,’ &c. Te Goodall, Backhouse, and 
Co., Leeds. 


ESTIMONIAL. — ‘**21, Paternoster 
Row, London, E.C., Feb, 8, 1876.— Gentle- 
men,—Your admirable Verkshire’ Relish is 
always used in my family. {[ consider it . 
marvel of cheapness, looking at the size of 
each bottle and the evident purity of the 
ner in its manufacture. nee 
ponte kr Samra in my 7 aihfally ao 
excellence.—Very fai 
S Townmann Maver, Editor ost. *St. 





ESTIMONIAL.—From E, B., Man- 
chester.—“I wish you would make your York- 
shire Relish a little less tempting. My family 
can use three or four bottles per week of it, 
where with ordinary sauces in the house they 
seldom think of any. I complain on the ground 
of expense.” 

ESTIMONIAL. — From H. E, B., 

Liverpool.—‘‘ Your Yorkshire Relish is the 
best sauce I ever had the pleasure of using 
a colaind eeaperotnk Tek tests the 

y opinion, proachable, bears 
ces m over other ae tae -priced sauces.” 

ESTIMONIAL.—From J. P., London. 

— Your far-famed and universally known 
Yorkshire Relish is the best sauce I ever had 
the good fortune to use, and an indispensable 
adjunct to my table at all times.” 

Lon- 


ESTIMON TAL. — From W. R., 
don.—*’ I am s0 well satisfied that oan Forks 
shire Relish is superior to all ¢ condi- 
ments that I ever _used, that I would sooner 

ive a shilling for it than half that amount for 
the higher- and much-extolled sauces 
before the public.” 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
Prize Medals 


Asendes .pyven for superior 
i 


OODALL'S BAKING POWDER. 
Unrivalled for efficiency and purity. 


(a BAKING POWDER, 
Recommended by all who have tried it. 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER, 
Manufactured from the ti ients. 
CDRS BARIAG POWDER. 
OODALL'S. SAKING POWDER. 
with brewer’ 


S$ veast. 


Cees BAKING POWDER. 
X Defies comparison. 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
The best in the world. 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 


to every » and an ble boon to 
housewives. Makes delici with- 
ght without er and — tiful 
i t yeast. con- 
vince sceptical of its superiority 
Che: i tc, in 10, pace 6d = 

emists, » in id. » TS.y 2Say 
and tins,— by > - 

er ., Leeds. 


ESTIMONIAL.-—‘*‘ Menshestnr, June 
int te that your Bak ye cree ome 
Youte vespectially, R. we 


eee TS 4, Albion Place, 
London, 


Sows, 1 Dec. 2, 1875.— 
tlemen,—I ,have given Baking | 
der a fair (rial, and can-contdently say itis the 
have used—far superior to others. 
ven directions ; ‘ , Cakes, &e., 
applets arog ‘ i the manu 
i we see om D : axdicte ie 
house w eis a family, as it sa 
saa be“ ne ant 


ee ee ph mg 
im the 
your obedient servant, H. T. Coomser.” 


‘ 'S 
* | GOSDAnHs, 98 
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NE WINE. 
Be pe omind - QUININE 


| GOODALL's | QUININE "WINE, 


((“OODALL’S VINE. 
G ot OUININE WINE. 
WINE. 


(Q0ODAEL'S eee 

Pre-eminent for 

(See QUININE WINE. 
Recommended 

omnes UININE WINE, 
Thousands 





a of quinine.’”” ; 
TTRACT fete AR TEAOUL 
and has b pee theo’ te en 


ARTHUR HILL 


hs 7 Dee 
HASSALL, M MD; <. “We have 
swovamend 


BE 


XTRACT, W. L. SCOT 
F.CS., F.A.S.L., F.R.S.S.A., Sad 


’ «A pare 
whol tonic, of agreeable 
pesca Prep Mn Ae 

“TESTIMONIAL from Miss EMILY 
ng na Bly wre means 8 Proed 
29, 1874.—~ 


Ea 





( OODALL'S CUSTARD POWDER, 
LLC 
SOD ALS T. 
( : ee ARD POWDER, 
i SOODALLS Cl CUSTARD POWDER. 
am Tarts. 


( Nae CUSPERD POWDER. 
Delicious to Stewed 
({Conats Sane POWDER. 


Delicious to all kinds of Fruit. 
OODALL’S CUSTARD WDER. 
G Delicious to all kind reba 





“OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to all kinds of Fruit Pies. 


GOODALL’s CUSTARD POWDER. 

Delicious to ‘ : 

Cees CUSTARD POWDER, 
Delicious alone. 





( ROD ae E CUSTARD POWDER, 
Papo mfre pry peel mews, 
for the aaa, 3 Will give the 
utmost if the instructions given are 
the greatest cn the ati, ad 


to 
aucl saumx ie the aoeeetin ofa, 
agent Give it a tal Sold in boxes, 6d 
Warehousemen, &c. 
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| GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., 


WHITE HORSE STREET, LEEDS. 
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480 THE EXAMINER 


_— SEELEY, JACKSON, AND” HALLIDAY. 


54, FLEET. STREET, T STREET, April,” 1879 


| Crown 8v0, portrait, 78. 6d., cloth, 


The LIFE and and ADVENTURES ‘of ERNST 


ear Fatherland. With a Preface by J. K.. 
sore ae gerd oe ; 


8s, 6d., cloth, © 
The LIFE of TURNER. By P. G. Hamerton. with 
Nine Sketches. 


With a Plan, cloth, ss., 3 i 
CONSTANTINOPLE: a Sketch of its History. By 
the Rev. W. a oe M.A., and WALTER Besant, M.A. 
**The authors have done good service in jeeeeeey and 
making generally acesibe the Labgury of other ore akals both scholar- 


Super royal 4to, 18s. cloth, ‘ 
EDINBURGH : Etchings from Dra by 8. Bough, 
R.S.A., and W. E. Locxnart, R.S.A. Vignettes by Hector CHALMagrs. 
Text by Ropeet Louis Stevenson. 
“This is a very attractive volume. Mr. Stevenson always puts what he has 
to say in a fresh and original way. Nothing could be better of its kind. As for the 
Tilustrations, the names of the artists guarantee oy ee 


Eighth Thousand, 


STORIES from HOMER. By the Rev. Alfred J. Church, 
M.A. With 24 Illustrations after Flaxman. Tinted in the style of the 
Greek Vases. 5s. cloth. gs ipo 

6 Ms. Church has I ee mself d good scholar, h 
bend ng given evidence oi especial Homeric sight Which this chareding 





Fourth Thou: Thousand, ss., 


STORIES from VIRGIL. By the Rev. Alfred J. 
CuurcH, M. e With 24 Tinted Illustrations after Pinelli. 
“The classics been familiarised in various ways to ee » spate, but 


posts the The more edecivay tan by Mi. and the beauty of th vote volvime be ia enriched. 


of elegant and vigoror's pictures after uardian. 


SEELEY, JACKSON, and Hi HALLIDAY, 54, Fleet Street. 
— NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE, Arrit, 
will be ready on Tugspay next, price as. 6d 
: CONTENTS. 
rica. 
II. Our Public Schools. II. 


= Harrow. 
Ill. Through the Ages: A Legend of a Stone Axe. 
IV. Public Libraries and their Catalogu 


V. The Distract oung Preacher. By Thomas Hardy. 
VI. The Thousand and On One Nights. Il. 
VII. The Maladministration of Charities by the City Companies. 
VIII. The Early Days of the emy. 
> The of the Oxford Catholic Revival 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1, Paternoster Square. 


Now ready, .- 


HE KABUL INSURRECTION OF 1841-42. 


and Corrected from Lieutenant ea 6 teed be Manuscript. 
By M neral Sir Vincent Evrz, K.C.S.L., Colonel 
G. B. Mutzzson, C.S.I, Crown 8vo, with Map and Plates, 9s. 


London. WM. H. ALLEN and CO., 13, Waterloo Place. 


New Novel by the Author of ‘ Phyllis.” 
IRY FAIRY LILIAN.” By the Author of 
. “ Phyllis,” “‘Molly Bawn,” &c. 3 vols. 
London; SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 


New Work by the Author of ‘‘ The Gamekeeper at 
Home.” 


Just published, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., 


ILD LIFE IN A SOUTHERN COUNTY. 
By the Author of ‘ The Gamekeeper at Home.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 


Just published, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., 


SSAYS -ON ART. By J. Comyns Carr. 
Sintated mind" —deadomy --It is the work of a thoroughly 
a ares Sues wee Srey mass late Comyns Carr’s conclusions must acknow- 
ledge the refined taste and great literary merit of these very attractive essays.” — 


Bull. 
e a of teachin of indisputable value..... Noteworthy for passages of 
tous expression Sod penetrative criticism "—Graphic. ts 
- * Crest & ces r¢habilitations passionnées et sages que se reconnaissent les 
critiques de race. Ils ne portent pas seulement des jugements. Ils marchent 
én avant et entrainent, sinon la foule, au 1 Boo al ~ nT ardents et généreux. 


M. Comyns Carr ne se cantonne jtexpbige sree Il passe le détroit. Il 
tae ae 
sone gies de Saws poraine, Coret et Millet.”— Za Republique 
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Eeeden: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 
Printed for the Proprietor by 


at So eeats fantany ta the County 


THE -YOUTH of 


2 iidee ci thuec wert saw Bad 


Feat OO st, Ss Deary Com Se. 


ApRIL 12, 1879, 


| a) Gamat Mamsonoven Seamer. 


LACKETT 8 NEW WORKS, 


UTH of QUEEN ELIZABETH. Edited 
es ve toameiun nan M. Yoner, author ot 


: hee enc meeenacomean 


woney an ‘ 








LONDONIANA. By E. Watrorp, M. An. author 
of “* County Families,” &c. —e 21s. 


THE THEATRE FRAN a. a, THE REIGN 
OF LOUIS XV. ByA. Bans ¢ x vol., demy #vo, x5s. 


ROYAL WINDSOR. By w. HeEpworTH Drxon, 
SECOND EDITION. Vols, x and 2, demy 8vo, 308. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE for 18 
UNDER THE rina PATRONAGE OF HER ER MAJESTY. 
Corrected by the Nobili 48th Edition, with the Arms 


Engraved, 31s. 6d., bound, sft edges. 


THE NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 


COWARD CONSCIENCE. By F. W. Rosinson, 
author of ‘‘ Grandmother’s Money,” &c. 


RHONA. By Mrs. Forrester, author of “ Viva,” 
** Mignon,” &c. Seconp Epirion. 3 vols. 


** ‘Rhona’ is a genuine success, one of the best novels that has been written 

na = years, and al ae Pee The with 

leaue 2o.4uty and is 
Fournad, : 


ALL OR NOTHING. By Mrs. CasHet Hoey, 
“ This interesting story is full of bright and graphic touches.”—Sfectator, — 


QUAKER COUSINS. By Mrs. MAcDONELL, author 


of “ For the King’s Dues,” &c. aoa 
** There is at y healthy tone a a aS SE Sn 


is more, the book is Samet ond intwesting, <4 


A FATAL PASSION. By Mrs. ALEXANDER FRASER, 
author of “‘ A Thing of Beauty,” &c. 3 vols. 
+i ementel, inserenting, tad wabaieaa saath —Morning Post. 


THE GRAHAMS OF INVERMOY. — By 
M. C. Stircinc, author of ‘A True Man,” &c. 3 vols. 


Re-issue of Dr. Wm. Smith’s Dictionaries of ‘‘ Christian 
Antiquities” and ‘‘Christian Biography.” 








On April 30th, PART I. (to be continued Monthly), medium 8yo, 
ss. each, of 


HE “DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN 

ANTIQUITIES.” eee Institutions, and iquities of 

an Church from the Time of the Apostles to the Age of magne, 

By Various Writers. Edited by Wm. — D.CL., and Rev. Professor 
CueetuHaM, M.A. To be completed in 2 vol 





The Dictionaries of “‘ CHRISTIAN MB AMTIQUESIES *” and “CHRISTIAN 
BIOGRAPHY” have now taken rank as standard ecclesiastical books of 


it has been determined in future 
form and also in "MONTHLY PARTS, and 
the publication will voit 
unintetru " 
ptedly until The DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN 


BIOGRAPHY” will be issued Monthl it a! completion of the * DIC- 
TIONARY OF CHRISTIAN ANTIQUI 


*.* VOL. I. of both Works is NOW ees in cloth, 31s. 6d. each. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


TH! QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 294, will be 
Published on SATURDAY, April 19. 


CONTENTS. 


I. THE SPEAKER’S COMMENTARY on the OLD TESTAMENT. 
Il. MICHAEL ANGELO and HIS AGE. 
Ill. AGRARIAN DISTRESS and DISCONTENT in TAPE Se . 
“> 4 gg Hieroglyphic and The 24) om —_ 


VI... SECRET C NDENCE of LOU! 

VIl. EARLY ENGLISH HISTORY eosin and Bagi, 
VIH. THE AGAMEMNON and ae ODYSSEY. 

IX, THE SOUTH AFRICAN PROBLEM. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








Just out, Eleventh Edition, post free, rs., 


H 0. W T O IN 'V°‘E'S ae 
iin ima Sn a cee She pee 


Published by E. J. BARTLETT, 30, Great St. Helens, London. 


t. Mary-le-Strand ; and Published mn EDWARD ROSSITER, 
Middlesex.—SaTuRDAY, April 12, 1879. 
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